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ESSENCE OF COFFEE, 


THE FINEST EVER MADE. 
DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING, 


Only Sd. and Od. per Bottle; and 
ESSENCE OF COFFEE AND CHICORY. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 4d. and Zid. per Bottle. srancues aLu ovER THE KINGDOM. 








Tuning, Repairing, 
Warehousing, Removing. 
Pianos on Hire for 
any period. 


Pianoforte and Harp Makers 
to the 
Royal Family. 


he ERARD PIANO is the FINEST in the WORLD. 


Unrivalled for Touch, Tone, and Durability. The New Model Upright Grands are now being shown. 
RUBINSTEIN has said: ‘ But there is only one piano—the ERARD; as to the | WAGNER to L ISZT: ‘Get an ERARD on the ninety-nine years’ system or any 


others, they are but imitations.’ 
LEN DE L SSOH aN if I must name a choice, I would | nso ER ARD’ 8.” 





other system.’ 
Madame SCHUMANN: ‘T hav e asked for an ERARD piano.’ 
M. PADEREWSKI’S opinion: ‘ Play only on an ERARD, wherever obtainable.” 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS 


8. & Pp, ERARD, 48 Great Marlborough Street, LONDON, England. KEYNOTE. LONDON.’ 


LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET ; 
68 PRINCES STREET; DUBLIN: 11 DOLIER STREET 
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DEAN & SON'S LIST. 


Just ready, handsomely bound in coloured cloth, gilt edges, large imperial 4t», price 
Z£1i1s. BY COLOMAN MIKSZATH. 


THE GOOD PEOPLE OF PAWLOCZ, A Collection of 


Fifteen Stories by the eminent Hungarian Author, beautifully printed on 
excellent paper, most tastefully bound, and embellished with numerous Full- 
page Chromo-lithographic Illustrations. With an Introduction by CLirron 
BINGHAM, 

‘What Bret Harte has done for California, Thomas Hardy for rustic Dorsetshire, 
Coloman Mikszath has done for his native country. Each story is in itself a drama, 
a scene of action, a study of human nature and character, and a sketch of the 
peasant life the author so well knew. Their power is that of simplicity ; their only 
ornament is their bare, rugged strength, their absolute truth of portrayal.’—£vtract 
From Introduction. 


Under the immediate patronage of H.R.H. the Duchess of Fife, H.1.M. the 
Empress of Germany, Right Hon. the Countess of Aberdeen. 
SECOND EDITION. 


BABY’S SOUVENIR. Most handsomely bound, gilt 


edges, etc., price ros. 6d. 

A most charming book to preserve the record of a child's life from its birth to its 
majority, containing 24 Coloured and other Illustrations printed in Facsimile of the 
Original Aquarelles of F. M. Brundage. The following are a few of the subjects, 
with spaces left for filling in details :— 

Naming of Baby. Baby's First Tooth. 
The Lock of Hair. Baby's First Steps. 
Baby’s First Word. First Day at School. 
Baby’s First Prayer, etc. 


BY GORDON STABLES, C.M., M.D., R.N. 
Demy 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, with Medallion Picture, price 6s. 6d. 


OUR FRIEND THE DOG. SixrH Epition, Enlarged 
and thoroughly revised throughout. Richly Illustrated with Full-page 
Portraits of all the latest Champion Dogs, and numerous smaller tlus- 
trations, 

A complete and Practical Guide to all that is known about every Breed of Dog in 
the World, their Show Points, Properties, Uses and Peculiarities, Successful Man- 
agement in Health and Sickness, Rules and full Particulars of all Dog Clubs, etc. 


FOURTH EDITION, Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
price 5s. 
THE DOYLE FAIRY BOOK. Consisting of ‘I'wenty-nine 
Fairy Tales. Translated from various Languages by ANTHONY R. MONTALBA. 
With 34 Illustratioas by Richard Doyle, a memoir of Doyle, and an 
Introduction. 


SECOND EDITION, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, large post 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


SCENES THROUGH THE BATTLE SMOKE: being 


Reminiscences in the Afghan and Egyptian Campaigns. By the Rev. 
ARTHUR Mate, Army Chaplain at Lucknow, and in the Afghan and 
Egyptian Campaigns. With Portrait of the Author, and © large Illustrations 
by Sydney Paget, War Artist to the /é/ustrated London News in these 
Campaigns. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d., by FRANCIS W. MOORE. 


HUMOROUS PIECES. A Collection of Original Recita- 


tions in Prose and Verse, including — 


Jack and Jill. Oddities of Every Day. 


The Fiat tron. Little Jack Horner. 
Man Proposes. Advice Gratis. 
And Twenty-three Other Pieces. 


By the same Author. Cloth gilt, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


HUMOROUS PLAYS. This Collection of Short Plays, 


Duologues and Proverbs in Action is intended as an addition to the scanty 
assortment of pieces suitable for private representation. 
aving been originally written for this purpose, they involve only a very 

limited number of characters and no exceptional amount of dramatic ex- 
perience. Each is comprised within a single act, and the requirements as to 
scenery, costumes and stage appliances are of a simple kind. The scenes are 
all indoors. 

All are available for performance, whether in public or private, without 
payment. 
The Plays in this volume may also be had separately, in paper covers, 

crown 8vo, at 6d. each, 


BIRD'S GHESS WORKS. 


‘A BIRD’S-EVYE VIEW OF CHESS,’ 


Just Ready. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


CHESS HISTORY 


AND 


REMINISCENCES 


Dealing with the Origin and Early History of Chess, together with 
Amusing Anecdotes, etc., concerning Noted Players and con- 
taining a Portrait of the Author, H. FE. BIRD. 


BIRD’S MODERN CHESS. 

BIRD’S CHESS OPENINGS, 5s. 

BIRD’S CHESS MASTERPIECES, 3s. 6d. 
BIRD’S CHESS: a Manual for Beginners, 1s. 


Lendon: DEAN & SON, Lrp. 169A Fleet Street, E.C. 
Publishers of Debrett's Peerage, 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’ 


NEW BOOKS. 
ADVENTURES IN MASHONALAND, 


By Two Hospital Nurses, ROSE BLENNERHASSETT and Lucy 
SLEEMAN, Extra Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 

WORLD. ‘The book is excellent reading, full of movement and incident, re. 
vealing, without display, the cool courage, energy, and well-trained devotedness of 
the companions in an arduous campaign against sickness and suffering in the unknown 
country which has so fascinated them that they are likely to return thither,’ 

7/MES.—‘ The book is written in direct unconventional language. It will, we 
are convinced, be widely read, and widely enjoyed.’ 

ST. JAMESS GAZETTE.—‘ We have given only a small sample of the anec. 
dotal rich ness of the book, for which we can promise a long run at the libraries. | 
will in due course take a high place among the most readable works of travel and 
adventure which the current revival of interest in Africa has produced.’ 


MARION DARCHE. A Story without 


Comment. By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 2 vols, Globe 8vo, ras, 
ATHENASUM.—' The characters are thoroughly interesting, the dialogue easy, 
and the situations effective. .... Readers in search of a good novel may be recon: 
mended to lose no time in making the acquaintance of Marion Darche, her devoted 
friends, and her one enemy.” 


MISS STUART'S LEGACY. By Mrs, 


F, A. STEEL. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘ A singularly powerful and fascinating story,’ 
BOOK MA N.—‘ Now we have a three volume novel teeming with life and incident 
and character, and the happy result is a complete assurance that a new writer of 
rare vigour has come to strengthen our fiction.’ 


THE GROWTH AND INFLUENCE 


OF CLASSICAL GREEK POETRY. Lectures delivered in 1892 
on the Percy Turnbull Memorial Foundation in the Johns Hopkins 
University. By R. C. Jess, Litt.D., M.P. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENG- 


LISH PEOPLE. By J. R. GREEN, M.A, Illustrated Edition, 
Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE NORGATE. Volume III, 
Super Royal 8vo, 12s. net. 


OUR VILLAGE. By Mary Russgu 


MITFORD, with a Preface by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE, and 100 
Illustrations by HuGH THOMSON, Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges 
uncut, 6s. 
*.* Also an Edition de Luxe, limited, Super Royal 8vo, Hand-madi 
paper, uniform with § Cranford,’ 30s. net. 


GOLF: A Royal and Ancient Game. By 


ROBERT CLARK, F.R.S.E., F.S.A. Scot. Second Edition, with many 
Illustrations. Small 4to, 8s. 6d. net. 

SCOTSMAN.—‘ Mr. Clark has done well to issue a new edition of the book. 
He may be certain that in its new form it will have a hearty welcome. . . . . This 
volume—the result of so much labour and research—will remain an enduring testi- 
mony to his knowledge of the history and literature of the Royal and ancient game. 


LETTERS TO MARCO, Being Letters 


written to H. S. MaRKs, R.A. By GEORGE D, LESLIE, R.A,, with 
Illustrations by the Author. Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
7MES.—*‘ Full of the charm belonging to a genuine rural enthusiasm,’ 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. By 


WILLIAM WINTER. New Edition, revised, with Eighty Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ENGLISH RELIGIOUS DRAMA. 


By KATHARINE LEE BATES, Wellesley College, U.S.A. Crown 8vo 
6s. 6d. net. 


THE WAY. THE TRUTH, THE LIFE. 


The Hulsean Lectures for 1871, By FENTON JOHN ANTHONY Hox! 
D.D. Crown 80, 6s. 


MEDIAVAL RECORDS AND SON- 


NETS. By AuBkEY DE VERE. Globe 8vo, 55. 


BAY LEAVES: Translations from the Latin 
Poets. By GoLDWIN SmiTH, D.C.L, Globe 8vo, 8s, 6d. 
7I/MES.—* Will be heartily welcomed by all scholars and lovers of Latin verse.’ 


THE UNITED STATES: an Outline oi 


Political History, 1492-1871. By GoLDWIN SmiTH, D.C.L, Crown 
8vo, 8s. 6d. 


GUAR DIAN.—‘ Mr, Goldwin Smith has produced a masterly outline cf the 
political history of the United States... .. He has seized with such insight on the 
important features in the history, and depicted them with such admirable force, that 
his sketch presents a more impressive picture then if it were bristling with figures, 
facts, and details.’ 

7IMES.—‘ His survey of events is luminous, his estimate of character is sing! 
larly keen and just, and his style is at once incisive, dignified, and scholarly. . . «' 
No one who takes up Mr. Goldwin Smith’s volume will readily lay it down before he 
has finished it ; no one will lay it down without acknowledging the rare gifts of the 
writer, 

DAILY CHRONICLE,—‘ For the average well-educated, inquiring Brito 
who is not an historical specialist, the ‘‘ Outline” here presented will be a treasurt 
It is exactly what he wants, and what he might, if left to his own devices, ineffectually 
wade through many authorities to obtain,’ 


MACMILLAN & CO,, Lonpon, 
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LAWRENCE & BULLEN'S NEW BOOKS. 


ANDERSEN, HANS CHRISTIAN.—THE LITTLE MER- 


MAID; and other Stories. Translated by R. Nisser Bain. With 65 Illus- 
trations chiefly full-page) by J. R. WeGurtin. Royal 4to, 12s. 6d. 
*.~ Also 150c Copies on hand-made paper, with the Illustrations mounted on 
D Japanese paper. 
; ‘Quite the most handsome children’s book of the season... .. I am absolutely 
au delighted with the Illustrations.’—Queen, 

‘Mr. Bain is the last and best of all Andersen's translators.’—Pad/ MadZ. 

‘We have surely said enough to convince the ee ious present- giver that it is the 
it, re. very book for his friends in the nursery or the schoolroom.’—.S?. James's Gazette. 
“ll BECKFORD, WILLIAM—-VATHEK. Kdited by Dr. 

RICHARD GARNETT. With 8 full-page Etchings by Hersert Nye. Demy 
T Svo, 21s. net, : 
ba * 450 Ce ypies printed for England, and 150 for America. Also 70 Copies on 
Jay panese vellum, with an additional Etc hing. 
anec: ‘Dr. Garnett has done more than all his re lecessors to clear - the difficulties 
lt which surround the bibliography of ‘‘ Vathe! Saturday Rez 


‘Ml CATULLUS, C. VALERIUS. CARMINA. Edited by 


S. G. Owen, Tutor of Christ Church. Illustrated by J. R. WerGuetin. 
Fcap. 4to, 16s, net. F 

Out *,* Also 110 Copies on Japanese vellum, with an additional Illustration. 

s. DAVIDSON, JOHN. | ‘SENTENCES AND PARA- 


easy, GRAPHS. 18mo, 3s. 6d 


>Con GISSING, GEORGE. -THE EMANCIPATED: a Novel. 


hats 1 vol., 6s. [New aud Cheaper Edition, 
JOKALUS STIRRING ROMANCE, 





1 JOKAI, MAURUS. —EYES LIKE THE SEA: a Romance. 
rs, Translated from the Hungarian by R. Nisser Bain. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 
31s. 6d 

KNIGHT, JOSEPH.—THEATRICAL NOTES. A Con- 
ident tribution towards the History of the Modern English Stage. Demy 8vo, 6s. 
ter of * Also 250 Copies on Large Paper, with Portraits of Actors and Actresses, 21s. net. 

New Volumes of the‘ MUSES’ LIBRARY.’ 

~ WILLIAM BROWNE OF TAVISTOCK.—POEMS. 
OE - = by Gorvon Goopwin. With an Introduction by A. H. BuLLEeN. 
Bg2e mo, res. net, poe [/mmediately. 
king WILLIAM BLAKE.—POEMS. Edited by W. B. Years. 


1 vol., 18mo, 55. net. | /mmediately. 


OWEN, J. A. (Editor of ‘On Surrey Hills, etc.)— 
G- FOREST, FIELD, AND FELL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


tion, PEARCE, J. H. (Author of ‘ Esther Pentreath,’ etc.) 
AU, DROLLS FROM SHADOWLAND, 18mo, +s. 


By the AUTHOR of **TOLD IN THE VERANDAH.” 


A BLACK PRINCE: and other Stories. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d 


ELL TYNAN, KATHARINE. —A CLUSTER OF NUTS. Irish 


1 Seesion. Crown 8vo, 38. 

agg YEATS, W. B. THE CELTIC TWILIGHT. 18mo, 
as. 6d, 

wade LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 


16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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THE GLACIARIUM CLUB. 


Established to maintain a Real Ice Rink, 1800 square yards in extent, 
Winter and Summer, and to Supply Wholesome Ice from Wholesome 
Water in the Metropolis. 

For ful information apply to-~JAMES DRAKE DIGBY 
CAMBRIDGE House, WESTERN PARK, CroucH END, N. 


SKATING AND CURLING. A Brief History 


By JAMES DRAKE DiGry. Price 6d. 





of the Glaciarium. 





PHIPPS & CONNOR, ToTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


Grand Diploma of it ais Edinburgh, 1890. Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


—s CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 





Children’s bordered 1/3 Hemstitched - 
LO eve hte Ladies’ ° « 2/9 ¢& 
Gents’ . / Gents . . - 3/11) SN 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2s. rrd. per doz. Dinner Napkins, ss. 6d. 
per doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. rid. ; 2} yards by 
3 yards, 5s. 11d. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, r1}d. each. Strong Huckaback 
Towels, 4s. 6d. perdoz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from Is. 2}d. each, Monograms, 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc. woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, m4 6d. per dozen. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 11d. 
per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ss. rrd. Matchless Shirts, best 
quality, Longcloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half- dozen (to 
measure, 2s. extra). N.B.—Old Shirts made on as new for 14s. the half-dozen. 


ROBINSON & ‘CLEAVER, Belfast. 


By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Emores; Freder'ck of Gu many. 
lease name this Puoiwmwaiwn, 








‘ :-\ beyond praise.’—S. ANKETELL-'ONES, | 
Tse, = , aS ae Esq., Ballydavid. 
, of ’ 

‘row . PRICED | 
of the ORDERS S UTTON S BU LBS LISTS 
on the 5s. and 

‘a ac CENUINE ONLY DIRECT FROM READING, APPL DATION. 
ccf" BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 
ton and other Verses. 

tual By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 








THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING FARMS (Lo.) 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial. Life, ete. 
The College owns and Farms for the Instruction of its Students a fine 
Seaside Estate of 1800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 
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WARD & DOWNEY: 


MOLTKE: a Biographical and Critical 


Stupy. By W. O'C. Morris. With Portraits. Maps and Plans. 
21S. : [ Now ready. 


THE GHOST WORLD. By 7. F. Tuiseiton 
DYER, Author of ‘Church Lore Gleanings.’ tos. 6d. 
‘ The liter ature of what may be called ghost: lore is familiar to him. So 
far as we know there is no book in our own or any. other language which 
exactly corresponds with Mr. Dyer’s book.’—Notes & Queries 


SOCIAL STUDIES. By Lapy WILDE. 
‘Ancient Legends of Ireland.’ 6s. ; 

‘ Lady Wilde's ‘‘ Socia! Studies " is a clever book of essays. 
; Saturday Review. 
AN UNCO STRAVAIG. By Cocurane Morris. 
With numerous Illustrations by th: Author, Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


‘ This lively Scotch tour is rich in anecdote and adventure.’ 
Liverpool Mercury. 


THE CHESS PLAYER’S GUIDE TOGAMES 


AT ODDS, including the odds of pawn and move, pawn and _ two 
moves, knight and rook, and several other odds less fre quen'ly given. 
By G. H. D. Gossip. ts. 


GOSSIP OF THE CENTURY: Personal and 
Traditional Memories—Social, Literary, Artistic. With more than 
100 Portraits. By the Author of ‘Flemish Interiors.’ 2 vols., royal 
8vo, 1,050 pp., 42s. 

‘In these two large and beautifully-printed volumes wé have a great 
amount of the century's best gossip . , . The two volumes are, 1m fact, a 
kind of encyclopaedia of gossip about monarchs, statesmen, doctors, 
writers, actors, singers, soldiers, men of tashion,”"—Dazly News. 


Author of 


NINTH EDITION, ENLARGED AND REVISED. 
FROM KITCHEN TO GARRET. By Mrs. 


PANTON, 6s. 
NEW NOVEL BY F. C. PHILIPS. 
ONE NEVER KNOWS. By F. ©. 


Author of ‘ As ina Looking Glass.’ 3 vols. 
‘** One Never Knows” displays him in the act of wielding the satirical 
lash with all his wonted vigour. —Daily Tele: graph. 
* They are all live men and women, and there is not a Marionette among 
them.’—Daily Chronicle. 


NEW NOVEL BY MABEL COLLINS. 
JULIET’S LOVERS. By Maset Co.tins, Author 


* The Prettiest Woman in Warsaw.’ 3 vols. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AT THREE SHILLINGS AND 
SIXPENCE. 


ENGLAND’S GREAT GENERALS (Mar'- 
borough, Clive, Wellington, Napier, Gough). By the late Professor 
C. D. YONGE, 3s. 6d. 

‘On the whole the work may be cordially commended. . . . It will be 
found useful for reference by the military student, while the general public 
can obtain no more accurate and sympathetic compendium of the life-work 
of our modern military commanders.’ 

Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette. 


ROY OF ROY’S COURT: A Story of the 
NAPOLEONIC WARS. By WILLIAM WESTALL. Illustrated by E. 
ELLIS. 35. 6d. 

‘Mr. William Westall is among our best adventure writers, and 

‘* Roy of Roy’s Court” is quite one of his best tales.'— 7 7mes. 


THOSE MIDSUMMER FAIRIES. sy 


THEODORA ELMSLIE, Author of ‘The Little Lady of Lavender.’ 
With many Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
‘It is a picturesquely and gracefuliy-written account of a few summer 
months spent in a lovely country place by a small boy and his chums.’ 


all Mall Gazette. 
THE QUARRY FARM. By J. S. Frercuer, 
Author of ‘When Charles First was King.’ 1 vol., crown 8vo, 63. 
‘It has some of the elements of the best type of story-telling—simplicity, 


good proportion, and a clear and lucid style..—Literary World. 


MR. JOCKO. By J. Focrerry. Author of ‘Countess 
Irene,’ etc. With Illustrations. A New Edition. 6s. 
‘The subordinate characters in this powerful novel are sketched with 
masterly vigour and _ picturesqueness. . Tobias Miles and Betsy 
Clinker are veritable che/s d'euvres of chari cterisation. '—Daily Telegraph. 


THE TWILIGHT OF LOVE. Being Four 
Studies of the Artistic Temperament. By CHARLES H. BROOKFIELD, 
38. 6d. 
‘One is charmed throughout with the profound knowledge of human 
nature, the keenly humorous, even where scorn‘ul, appreciation of 
character, and the terse, bright style of the author.'—Saturday Review. 


BY A HIMALAYAN LAKE. by ‘An Idle 


Exile." Author of ‘ In Tent and Bungalow.’ 3s. 6d. 

‘The picture of Anglo-Indian society, with its lights and shadows, is 
done with an admirably light and effective touch, and the dialogue is both 
natural and crisp. Altogether a clever, bright book.'’—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


MISS WENTWORTH’S IDEA. By; W. E. 


Norris, New Edition. 2s. 


A BAFFLING QUEST. 


New Edition. 2s, 


PHILIPS, 


By RicHarD Dowtinc. 


WARD & DOWNEY, Ltd., York Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 





SEELEY & CO.'S NEW BOOKS 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


Just ready, demy 8vo, p.ice 16s, 
MADAME: 


Memoirs of Henrietta, Daughter of 
CHARLES I. AND DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT 
(Mrs. Henry Ady, Author of ‘Sacharissa’). With Two Portraits on 
Copper. 

* * This volume contains Ninety Unpublished L>tters of Charles II. 

“There has just been published, what is practically a discovery. In an interesting 
book on a woman who fascinated her generation as much as any that ever lived 
there are wnat. -eight letters of Charles Il. to his Sister, published for the first 


time.’— Zhe National Observer. 
* Her story, brilliant bee brief, tinged with the sadness that belongs to her ill-fated 


race, forms a sig snific ant and deeply interesting passage in the Court and social 
records of the time.’——Scofsmman. 


Ju't ready, demy 8vo, price 16s. 


THE PARIS LAW COURTS; Skxercues or 


MEN AND MANNERS. ‘Translated from the French, by GERALD P, 
Morrarty, of Balliol College, Oxford. With Oae Hundred and 
Forty lilustrations, 
‘A capitally got up and illustrated book.’—7vmes. i 
‘First an eatertai ning xy book, and then one that instructs. No one in search of 
information on this subject could find it in English in a more agreeable form.’ 
; Scotsman, 
‘Very a:ausing; but there is also no little information in the book.’ 
Solicitor’s Journal, 


Just ready, price 6s., cloth. 


A WILD SHEEP CHASE: Notes or a Littte 


PHILOSOPHIC RAMBLE IN Corsica. By E. BERGERAT. Trans 
lated from the French, With Vignettes. 
‘Whether you regard him as a mouflon hunter or a picturesque tourist, M. 


Bergerat is a most eng aging writer. —Saturday Review. 
‘The description of the isiand and its lawless inhabitants is characterised by much 
vivacity, and the book is thoroughly entertaining.’—J/anchester Examiner and 
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THREE FINE ART BOOKS. 
ROUND ABOUT SNOWDON. Thirty Plates 


in Etching and Aquatint, by THOMAS Huson, R.I. With Notes by 
J. J. Hissey. Price 21s. net. (75 Large Paper Copies at £2 12s. 6d. 
net.) (Fust published. 


THE RIVIERA. Twenty Etchings and Forty 


Vignettes. By ALEXANDER ANSTED. With Notes by the Artist, 
Price 25s. (50 Large Paper Copies at 42s. net.) 
(/n a few days. 


SOME MINOR ENGLISH ARTS: Porrrry, 


BOOKBINDING, WOODEN EFFIGIES, ENAMELS, AND PRESSED Horn. 
By Professor CHURCH, W. Y. FLETCHER, F.S.A., ALBERT HARTs- 
HORNE, F.S.A., J. STARKIE, GARDNER, and C. H. READ, F.S.A. 
With Coloured Plates and many other Illustrations, Price ats. 

[/n a few days. 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR SEELEY. 


GOETHE : Reviewed after 60 Years. By Professor 


. R. SEELEY. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, price 3s. 6d. (100 Copies 
on Hand-made Paper. Price 10s. 6d. net. ) (/n a few days. 


NEW NOVEL BY VINCENT BRITON, 


THE FACE OF DEATH: A Westmoreland 


SToRY. By E. VINCENT Briton. In One Vol. Price 63. 
‘ There is a touch of originality about this book which is dstinctly refreshinz. 


The story is decidedly intere sting, remarkably well written, and has an ending happy 
enough to please anybody.’—Glasgow Herald. 


PICTURESQUE PLACES. 


Just published, price 6s. 


THE BRITISH SEAS. By W. Crark Russet, 
es Geen. With Sixty Iilustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. 
rice 65. 
Uniform with this Volume, 
OXFORD. By Axprew Lane, 65. RUINED ABBEYS of YORKSHIRE. 
CAMBRIOGE. By J. W. Crark. 6s. By W.C Leeroy. 6s. 
STaATeOSS- ON-AVON. BySipyey | PARIS. By P G. Hamerron. 63. 


JZEE 6s. 
LAN 
wiepsea. By W. J. Lorriz. 6% | CASHIRE, 


EDINBURGH. By R. L. Srevenson. | CHARING- CROSS to ST. PAUL'S. 


33. 6d , and roxburghe 5s. By Justin McCarrny, M.P. 


By Leo Grinpdon 


Ina few Days. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By Craupe 


PHILLIPS. With Nine Copper Plates. Large crown 8vo, price 7s, 6d. 
(tso Large Paper Copies at 21s. net, ) 


FANNY BURNEY & HER FRIENDS. MRS. THRALE (afterwards MRS. 


By L. B Seevey, M.A. 7s. 6d, PIOZZI). By L. B. Seevry, M.A. 

75. 6d. 
HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS | Lapy MARY WORILEY MON- 
WORLD. By L. B. Serusy, M.A, | TAGU. By A. R. Ropes, M.A. 

7s. 6d. 7s. 6d. 


DEAN SWIFT: His Life and Writings. By Geratp Moriarty. 7s. 6d. 


Lonpon: SEELEY & CO., Lrp., Essex STREET, STRAND, 
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NOTES 


Tue Employers’ Liability Bill, as amended by the Law 
Committee, again occupied the Commons’ attention on 
Friday, when the debate on Mr. McLaren's ‘ contracting 
out’ clause was resumed by Mr. Fenwick, who voiced the 
trade unions’ objection to the insurance arrangement. It 
was contended by this champion of Labour combinations 
that there was no approach to mutuality in those contracts, 
which were not only inadequate but actually prejudicial to 
the workmen, since they were compelled to accept them 
against their will. The suggestion that the clause had been 
introduced on behalf of a certain railway company was 
ridiculed by Mr. Plunket, who nevertheless stated that its 
rejection would probably be followed by the withdrawal 
of subsidies by a concern, to mention but one, which had 
paid £23,000 into an insurance fund. Of course, Mr. 
Burns hastened to advertise himself by proclaiming that 
he spoke for railway men who had no love for the insur- 
ance system, which was simply promoted by the various 
companies for their pecuniary benefit. The arguments 
for and against insurance having been discussed at length, 
Mr. Collings probably hit the mark when he averred that 
the Labour leaders were afraid of the arrangement because 
it tended to draw masters and men together. Of course, 
Mr. J. H. Wilson opposed the clause, and in his customary 
style, all fine and large, stigmatised it as coercive, declaring 
the railway men bound to sign or starve. The representa- 
tives of all whose interests were at stake supported the 
amendment, while the men entitled to speak for the rail- 
way companies intimated cessation of support in the event 
of the measure being adopted in its original form. Ona 
division, the clause was negatived by 236 to 217, and the 
Ministerialists, more intent on a party victory than on the 
servants’ welfare, cheered vociferously. 





Ix the Lords on Monday the Savings Bank Bill was 
read a second time, and other formal business was trans- 
acted. It was explained in the Commons, for the benefit 
of the inquiring Radical, that the Duke of Coburg would 
retain his place in the Navy List without either pay or 
capacity for active service. Despite private notice, the 
Home Secretary was not in his place to answer a question 
by Mr. Darling as to Anarchist threats in Trafalgar Square. 
The Prime Minister declined to touch a Departmental 
affair of this sort; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
explained his colleague’s absence to be due to official 
duties connected with the nomination of sheriffs. On the 
"esumption of the debate on the Employers’ Liability Bill, 
the Attorney-General moved a new clause rendering a 
principal contractor liable for injuries sustained by men 
employed by a sub-contractor, with a right to indemnity 
atcommon law. Discussion at great length ended in the 
adoption of the clause. It was moved by Mr. Matthews 
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that a shipowner should be exempt from liability for inju- 
ries caused by the neglect of any member of a crew at sea. 
The proposal, which was opposed by Mr. J. H. Wilson, 
was ultimately vegatived without a division. A like fate 
overtook a clause by Mr. Forwood, who sought to free a 
shipowner whose vessel was seaworthy from liability for 
injuries arising from errors of navigation. Mr. Parker 
Smith was more fortunate, for the Home Secretary 
accepted a proposal of his designed to prevent lawyers 
from taking up ‘speculative cases’ under the measure. 
On a division an amendment by Mr. Bousfield bringing 
unhealthy employments within the scope of the Bill was 
carried by 188 to 71; while further discussion of the 
matter was stopped by the twelve o'clock rule. The 
Prime Minister then intimated his action in the coal trade 
dispute, which is treated elsewhere. 





Since the common Radical, though eager to squander 
money on Ireland, grudges every penny required for the 
Imperial policy involved in the Matabele War, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in the Commons on Tuesday, 
intimated a Supplementary Estimate for Bechuanaland ere 
the close of the financial year. The Colonial Under- 
Secretary stated that the Swaziland Convention had been 
signed on the 8th inst., and that the reasons which induced 
the Government to become a party to it were set forth in 
a Blue-book on the subject. It was admitted by the 
Home Secretary that the Anarchists had been allowed to 
meet in Trafalgar Square for the commemoration of ‘ the 
Chicago Martyrs’ and ‘ the Bloody Sunday’ of ’87. Per- 
mission to move the adjournment of the House was 
accorded to Mr. Darling, who showed the inexpediency 
and the danger of sanctioning such a gathering. The 
Home Secretary endeavoured, without success, to wriggle 
out of the tight place wherein he found himself: he 
declined to exercise a censorship over meetings of this 
kind, and declared them to form a safety-valve for opinions 
dangerous only when suppressed. It was demonstrated 
by Mr. Balfour, however, that the plain duty of the 
Government was to prevent the spread of the most 
accursed propaganda ever attempted in a civilised land. 
In the course of the discussion that followed, Mr. Burns 
protested against the right of meeting in the Square being 
jeopardised by such insignificant proceedings, The motion 
was ultimately negatived without a division. In the 
debate on the Employers’ Liability Bill, verbal amend- 
ments were made to Mr. Bousfield’s clause, which was 
ultimately added to the measure. Mr. Tomlinson’s amend- 
ment to enable a sued employer to take a man who really 
caused an accident into Court to have his liability deter- 
mined, was under discussion when the House adjourned. 





Dutt beyond expression was the debate on the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill on Wednesday, when Mr. Tomlin- 
son’s proposal to make a workman party to any suit 
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due to his negligence was again under consideration. The 
Home Secretary declined to accept the amendment, which 
he described as a retrograde step; since it would operate 
hardly upon the workmen, while it would open questions 
found in practice to create embarrassment. It was con- 
tended by Mr. Matthews that the proposal could produce 
neither hardship nor embarrassment, inasmuch as the one 
action would settle the precise amount of liability resting 
upon the respective parties. Mr. Balfour pointed out 
that the Bill violated all feelings of natural equity, by 
making a man legally responsible for acts whereof he 
was not guilty. The amendment mitigated to a certain 
extent that injustice ; and suggested, indeed, a simple 
and easy method whereby the person really to blame 
might, at all events, be brought before the Court. 
On a division the amendment was negativen by 162 to 
61. Despite the Home Secretary’s, protest, an ameni- 
ment was carried reducing the County Court fees in 
actions under the measure. Other proposals having been 
rejected, the Standing Order brought about the adjourn- 
ment of the discussion. 





On Thursday there was an interlude in the form of 
a conversation about the grille in front of the Ladies’ 
Gallery, which nevertheless is not like to be removed. 
The First Commissioner of Works expressed himself 
strongly in favour of admitting women to the Strangers, 
Gallery. Dealing with the future of Matabeleland, the 
Colonial Under-Secretary was shifty and uncertain as ever: 
the Chartered Company was not making any settlement, 
and nothing done at the front would prejudice the 
Government’s action. Of course, the war has altered the 
situation; but, equally of course, Lobengula’s ‘ chivalrous 
conduct’ would be remembered to his advantage. The 
debate on the Employers’ Liability Bill having been 
resumed, the Home Secretary could not away with Mr. 
T. G. Bowles’s definition of a workman, which was conse- 
quently negatived without a division. It was moved by 
Mr. Henry Foster that the Bill should not apply to fisher- 
men who were joint-adventurers with the owner of their 
boat ; and the amendment was adopted. Several changes, 
for the worse if anything, were effected on sections of 
Scottish application. Despite Government opposition, 
Mr. McLaren carried, by 147 to 126, an instruction to 
Committee for the enfranchisement of women under the 
Parish Councils Bill—a result which was followed by cries 
of ‘ Resign’ addressed to the Ministers present. 





A reaimMent of Radicals, headed by the Member for 
Peterborough, waited upon the Lord Chancellor on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, to complain that he had insulted 
the Sovereign Will of the People by neglecting to 
load the rural bench with popular magistrates. If Mr. 
Morton is to be believed, only parliamentary custom kept 
the official Gladstonians from this ‘ offensive attack ’ upon 
their colleague. The deputation gave away its case 
by grumbling at Lord Herschell for having ignored the 
recommendations of themselves and of ‘popular bodies’ 
such as themselves. Lord Herschell gave a great deal 
better than he got. He said that if the recommendations 
he had already received were the best that the country 
Radicals could do the less he got the better. He had 
been asked to appoint ‘ persons who, according to the 
judicial records, were grossly unfit to be put upon the 
bench’: such as the brace of ex-convicts mentioned by 
Sir Charles Russell the other day; and when he delayed 
to select the idols of the Radicals’ heart he was put under 
the severest coercion. He refused, in a word, to pack the 
bench with ‘vehement political partisans,’ and after 
showing that the Lords Lieutenant were his only sound 
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advisers, he reminded his impatient hecklers that if there 
is to be any change in the magistracy it must be gradual, 
or the administration of the laws will fall into utter 
disrepute. Wherepon the deputation left him in a state 
of unconcealed anger. 





Tue Duke of Devonshire, speaking at Belfast on Friday, 
remarked that none worthy the name of statesman could 
ignore Ulster’s position in any attempt to solve the Irish 
problem. For the Province held the maintenance of 
Parliament's supreme authorily to be the only safeguard 
of constitutional liberty and refused to be fobbed off with 
any ingenious substitute. Despite the Ministerial protests 
to the contrary, the Lords’ rejection of the Separation Bill 
had produced a sense of relief in the country ; and even 
the Government seemed to think judicious reticence the 
wisest policy. The Separatists were apparently paralysed 
by their defeat at the hands of a body they affected to 
despise, since the Home Rule Bill had been abandoned, 
while the talk of members of the Cabinet was merely 
designed to cover retreat. Ireland no longer blocked the 
way, since British measures were now under consideration ; 
though it remained to be seen how long the Irishry would 
tolerate such a state of matters. The Government’s pre- 
text that it would not dissolve on account of the Lords’ 
action was of the flimsiest, for it had avowed willingness 
to appeal to the electorate in the event of its Registration 
Bill sharing the fate of its Separatist plan. What was 
that but a confession that a General Election on the issue 
of Home Rule alone would not be to its advantage? It 
was evident that the Separatists hoped by means of false 
issues to induce the electors to do in the dark what they 
would not do in the light. Precedent was not to be found 
for a great party, led by a great Minister, suspending for 
a time the cardinal measure of its policy. Such a course 
was common in the history of every form of treasonable 
plot, but never before had it been followed in British 
statesmanship. 


Lorp Greorce Hamitron delivered a useful address at 
Harrow on Saturday, when he demonstrated the value of 
Britain’s naval supremacy to all classes of the community. 
During the past eighty-six years she had reared the largest 
colonial possessions the world had seen, had established 
the Indian Empire, and had acquired a monopoly of 
seaborne commerce. It was upon the maintenance of this 
system that thirty-five millions in these islands lived, and 
it was no exaggeration to say that loss of naval supremacy 
would plunge a great proportion of the population into 
permanent destitution Britain was not aggressive, yet 
she occupied a position the reverse of popular; and 
consequently, she was bound to take special measures 
for the protection of her industrial fabric. The late 
Government, impressed by the necessities of the case, passed 
the Naval Defence Act, which would be completed next 
year, when the Navy would be equal to the combined 
forces of any two nations on the face of the globe. Of course 
other Powers were now about to add to their strength ; 
but unfortunately this country was losing way under the 
present Government, and without immediate and deter- 
mined efforts it would be at a disadvantage. The Prime 
Minister had ever opposed expenditure, either on Navy 
or Army, and he had declared the Naval Defence Act to have 
passed the bounds of propriety and prudence. Depend upon 
it, the next naval war would be decided in favour of the 
nation with most large ships, but those could not be quickly 
built, and meanwhile time was slipping away, It was to be 
hoped that the Government would presently realise the 
fact, and straightway make provision for meeting the 
requirements of the country, for unless some guarantee 
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was furnished no duty would be more incumbent upon 
Parliament than that of compelling the Ministry to show 


its hand. 





Doteuin, Anchor and Grateful Societies all observed 


Colston Day at Bristol in the time-honoured fashion. 


Lord Halsbury, at the Dolphin banquet, defended the Lords’ 
rejection of the Separation Bill, and regretted the recent 
degradation of British politics. It was pointed out by Mr. 
Plunket that the present Session had been wasted, because 
the Home Rule Bill had been a ghastly theatrical failure ; 
and that the next would be devoted to electioneering, 
because every section of the Radical party had been 
clamouring for its particular fad. The omens of the day 
were favourable to the Unionists, who confidently believed 
they were rescuing the Constitution from deadliest peril. 
Mr. Arnold Morley, who was the principal speaker at the 
Anchor banquet, declared that the Government intended 
to fulfil its Separatist pledges. The Lords’ rejection of 
the Separation Bill would stimulate the Radical party to 
greater endeavours in the future ; and, when the oppor 
tunity was given, would enable it to improve its position 
in the country and to deal not only with Home Rule but 
with the Lords themselves. During the past seven years 
the Radicals had gone through a trying ordeal, and they 
were now more powerful, more capable and more willing 
than before to deal with the problems of the country, 
At the Grateful banquet, Mr. Hawksley, of the South 
Africa Chartered Company, pointed out that there was no 
desire to exterminate the Matabele, and expressed the 
hope that once their regimental system was shattered 
they would follow the Zulu example by betaking them- 
selves to useful employments. 





Tue hoisting of the Union Jack in Matabeleland, and 
the appointment of Major Forbes as acting magistrate at 
Buluwayo, show that the end is in sight, though Loben- 
gula, favoured by the autumn rains, may keep up a 
guerilla, Also the district between the Shashi and the 
Romakabau has been actually annexed, and a weekly post 
isto run between Fort Charter and the King’s Kraal. 
Those measures are characteristic of Mr. Rhodes’s 
promptitude, and his departure for Cape Town is an 
encouraging sign. All the same, one would like to 
hear that Lo Ben was under lock and key; and he 
should be headed back, if possible, from the Zambesi, 
whither he is reported to be retreating. Meanwhile, he 
appears to have used the missionaries and traders in his 
hands with no small chivalry, and the death of his 
indunas, misadventure though it was, is therefore doubly 
to bedeplored. Opinion at the Cape continues to be strongly 
against any interference with Mr. Rhodes on the part of 
the Imperial Government, though Mr. Buxton’s speech 
should have removed all apprehension on that score. 
Lord Ripon’s fussy despatch is to blame, of course, and 
never did the Colonial Secretary display his weakness 
for doing the right thing at the wrong time more 
deplorably. 





Lorp Knursrorn’s action had rendered the Swaziland 
Convention inevitable, and his successor cannot be honestly 
blamed therefor. Nevertheless the story, as told in the 
Blue-book, reads most unsatisfactorily, apart from the fact 
that the ‘friendlies,’ who helped us against the Zulus, 
have been handed over to a rule they detest, and that 


Britons have been forced to turn Boers. In particular 


Kruger’s impudence, in starving the joint administration 
through monopolies held in the Transvaal, while declining 
to reduce expenditure, should have been curbed with a 


firm hand, whereas it has only formed a pretext for sur- 
render, 


As regards the Swazies, the regulations that their 
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Queen's consent must be obtained, that their rights shall 
be respected, and that they are not to be debauched by 
liquor must be regarded as purely farcical. In respect of 
Englishmen Article V. provides that a bond fide resident 
is entitled to all the political privileges of a full burgher, 
and that he can register his vote in some convenient 
district of the South African Republic. Lord Ripon must 
take care that Boer chicanery does not reduce these 
liberties to a dead-letter, as our fellow-countrymen have 
been disfranchised in the Transvaal, and that there is no 
juggling with the customs-duties, The best defence of 
this discreditable fact lies in the railway and trading con- 
cessions obtained by the Cape Government, and in the 
circumstance that Kruger’s oligarchy will soon become 
obsolete. 





Tue upshot of the Melilla business is, on the whole, 
creditable to the Spanish Government. If the military 
disasters at the crazy fort leave much to be explained, at 
least strenuous diplomacy has entirely disconnected the 
Sultan from his turbulent subjects. Not only has Muley 
Hassan expressed his emphatic condemnation of the pro- 
ceedings of the Riffs, but he has informed his Foreign 
Minister that the tribesmen must disperse at once The 
presumption is that they will comply with the command, 
otherwise they run the unpleasant risk of finding them 
selves between two fires. The Shereef has suspended his 
annual tax-gathering, and his return to Fez is significant 
of much. This encouraging intelligence should go far to 
stay the patriotic fervour of Madrid, which has been 
clamouring for a war of revenge. The undertaking were 
doubly foolish, since Spanish finances would coliapse 
under the strain; and the scramble for Morocco once 
begun, a partition must ensue, in which the Monarchy’s 
slice might be exiguous. The Cabinet has its work cut 
out to suppress Anarchism at home, without committing 
the country to foolhardy enterprises abroad. 





Tue news from Vienna informs us that at last Count 
Taaffe is definitely out, and Prince Alfred von Windisch- 
griitz, a Ministry of all the talents at his back, advises in 
his stead. The Emperor and King is sorry, and nobody 
besides is glad. The new Ministry starts out to face 
cumulated difficulties, and it is as ill-equipped to meet 
them as any in Europe. It exacerbates all the discords 
that are the unavoidable inheritance of every coalition. To 
make a beginning it was a fatal error to take in the Ger- 
man Liberals. You might as well entrust a country to an 
alliance between Mr. 
Moreover the bourgeois party, being there the most 
considerable group in the Reichsrath, had to be given 
some of the best positions in the Cabinet. 
Herr von Jaworsky, leader of the Poles, fancies his 


Gladstone and Lord Salisbury. 


Now 


finance ; and when Herr von Plener, his inveterate oppo- 
nent, snatches the portfolio from his hands, there at once 
are the seeds of quarrel. Further, if it were not mal. 
adroit enough to take in Conservatives, Poles, and German 
Liberals into the same Cabinet, he must needs include the 
leaders of both the last, though he knows, none better, the 
termagant impossibility of Herr von Plener. That the 
Ministry, coming in on the common ground of hostility to 
Count Taaffe, should include four of his late colleagues, is 
only the climax of the absurdities. Carrying all this 
weight, Prince Windischgritz will make shipwreck on the 
first rock he encounters when the Reichsrath assembles— 
the franchise difficulty, the Czech difficulty, and the new 
difficulty of dealing with the income-tax. 
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BETTER NEVER THAN LATE 


HE marvel was, not that the popularity-hunter 
swooped on the coal strike, but that his multitu- 
dinous descent was so long deferred. ‘True, that the 
ingenious Mr. T. P. O'Connor has long since turned 
the crisis to the account of J'he Sun, and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb has tearfully enlarged upon the text in St. 
James’s Hall. But not until Tuesday, when they hied 
them to the Jerusalem Chamber, did the magnates of 
advertised philanthropy take the field. Archdeacon 
Farrar was there, of course, and Canon Scott Holland 
and young Mr. Adderley ; also those Dissenters who love 
to display large-mindedness by colloguing with Church- 
men, as the Rev. H. P. Hughes and Mr. Samuel Smith, 
M.P. It must be confessed that their tactics, in persua- 
ding the Dean of Westminster to take the chair without 
furnishing so much as a copy of the agenda, were a trifle 
unscrupulous even for godly agitators. However, the 
Dean did his best to save them from ridicule by declin- 
ing to put their mischievous resolutions, and they could 
but pass a vote of thanks to their president (it must 
have stuck in their throats), and depart to cabal else- 
where. Also, the Bishop of Ripon, who had an inkling 
of the plot, came and talked excellent sense ; while the 
Bishop of Southwell displayed his sapience by staying 
away and writing to The Times. ‘ As I had not heard 
of the meeting, he remarks with magnificent dis- 
regard of the Queen’s English, ‘ I do not know its con- 
veners, or whether it is imaginary. He adds: ‘ How 
is the “living wage” defined? Is it that somebody 
unknown is to settle for somebody else (or is it for 
everybody else?) some scale of living as proper, and 
then fix in some relation to that some scale of wages 
or stipends to be paid by some unknown person out of 
some unknown source for some unknown time or some 
unknown compulsion for doing some unknown work ?’ 
Perhaps Canon Scott Holland will answer the pertinent 
though voluminous question. Meanwhile, he has satis- 
fied his craving for notoriety by ranting against political 
economy, while, thanks to the attitude of the Dean, 
the Church of England stands in nowise committed to 
his rhodomontade. 

The eminent clerics must have been grievously an- 
noyed to find Her Majesty’s Government their superior 
competitor in quackery. Indeed, before they could 
huddle together their society for the propagation of 
empty hot-gospelling, Mr. Gladstone had quietly 
captured the coal strike by means of his Foreign Secre- 
tary. As a bid for votes the action commands admiration, 
and the selection of the Moderator seems equally 
happy. Lord Rosebery’s nobility endears him to the 
representative of Labour, and others besides Mr. 
Sam Woods have mistaken his variety for genius. 
He has owned tolerable race-horses, he has written 
a tolerable Life of Pitt, he has been a tolerable 
alderman, he can crack tolerable jokes, and he can com- 
pose tolerable despatches, though the King of Siam 
thinks otherwise. He has only to translate Homer and 
to read the lessons at Dalmeny, and to him will fall 
the glories of grand middle-age. All the same, though 
the arch-conciliator becomes his part, the manceuvres of 
some of his colleagues appear a trifle crude. Who 
suggested the brilliant idea? Was it Mr. Burt or Mr. 
Mundella? Curiosity remained in suspense until 
Mr. Sam Woods condescended to allot the distinc- 
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tion to the President of the Board of Trade. Le 
had received a telegram from Mr. Mundella, asking 
him to call. Unfortunately, his engagements did not 
permit an immediate return to London, and Mr. 
Mundella was requested to write. Undismayed by 
the rebuff, the politician despatched a special envoy 
to Bryon, with the inquiry if Lord Rosebery, * without 
any authoritative power, would be acceptable to the 
miners’ delegates. In other words, public servants are 
sent scuttling about the country to suit Mr. Woods's 
convenience, and they hawk about a Minister of the 
Crown as if he were a bagman’s samples. 

M. Loubet’s fatuous intervention in the Carmaux 
strike was not more undignified than this move of 
Mr. Gladstone’s. Its flagrant effrontery becomes 
manifest when the circumstances of the case are taken 
into consideration. So long as the upshot appeared 
doubtful, the Government remained inactive ; no sooner 
did the men show signs of giving way than the Cabinet 
hastened to intervene. Despite the parade of impar- 
tiality, the bargain was really corrupt. ‘The Cabinet 
wished to pose as the benevolent friend of the masses ; 
while demagogues desired to retreat, without abating 
their swagger, from that monstrous ultimatum of the 
‘minimum wage. Accordingly, appearances were saved 
by the advance of Mr. Mundella with ‘ Please, Mr. 
Woods, do you mind accepting the services of our Lord 
Rosebery ?’ If either coalowners or miners had sug- 
gested application to the Government, the step would 
have been praiseworthy; but the ineptitude of the 
idea lies in its gratuitousness, Surely Mr, Gladstone 
must have perceived that the precedent was evil 
whether attended by success or by failure. The 
Executive should be armed with valid powers, or 
it should remain a potential abstraction. Lord Rose- 
bery, according to the Prime Minister, could not assume 
the position of arbitrator or umpire, but would confine 
his action to offering his good offices. Now, Mr. Glad- 
stone must have known that if the Foreign Secretary's 
amiability miscarried, he became scarce less absurd 
than Mr. Adderley bonneted by the Dean. In 
the event of a prosperous issue, he committed the 
State to an entirely new set of functions, From 
a benevolent neutral, it would be transformed 
into an active participator in trades disputes. 
The first demand would be for a permanent 
Minister of Conciliation, with a Board at his back; 
the next the investment of the Department with 
compulsive authority. In any case the quarrel were 
entirely prejudged if one party accepted the Govern- 
ment’s arbitration while the other refused. In short, 
though a futile policeman looks foolish enough, a futile 
wet-nurse is more pitiable still. However, the Socialistic 
tendencies of the New Radicalism find apt expression 
in the device, and it was a characteristic shift of a 
Ministry whose Newcastle Programme has disappointed 
the Mob. 


FOUNDED ON INTEREST 


R. KNOX, M.P., can speak on occasion with the 
candour of Prince Bismarck. He surpassed 
himself last Monday in the hearing of the Anchor 
Society, and after dinner, too. The pious memory of 
Edward Colston having been drunk in solemn silence, 
Mr. Knox proposed the health of Her Majesty’ 
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Ministers, not solemnly, but with a refreshing candour. 
Speaking for his colleagues, the member for West 
(‘avan discussed the nature of the alliance which binds 
his friends to the Gladstonians. It is not, he said 
(with our agreement), based upon foolish sentiment, or 
upon the weak emotion of mutual admiration. It 
stands on the solid rock of interest. As for the per- 
manence of the house which Nationalists and Glad- 
stonians have built between them, that is a matter 

f prophecy, and therefore subject to the verification 
f experience. But we can take Mr. Knox’s word 
for the nature of the foundation. It is the interest 
ff the Gladstonian to be kept in office by the 
‘ationalist, and of the Nationalist to keep the 
‘ladstonian in office till he can pinch him. Who 
oubts that Mr. Shaw Lefevre is the better for the 
help he gets from Mr. Knox, or that he is bound some 
lay to do something in return if he can? On that 
oint we may enjoy absolute certainty, even though we 
are doubtful of the answers returned to quite other 
juestions. For instance, will it ever be in the power of 
[r. Shaw Lefevre to pay the stipulated price, and 
ill not the Nationalists become weary of indefinite 
aiting ? 

After all, it is not a mere matter of private arrange- 
nent between Gladstonian office-seekers and Nationalists, 
‘ith an eye for office in Ireland. Both classes must 
atisfy those who put them in a position to make 
jutually advantageous bargains; and unless those 
ndisputable supporters have their share of the 
plunder, they will assuredly fail at the crisis. Nor 
is it half so easy to give that same plunder 
as to promise it. Now, we have named Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, not because any importance is attached 
o him, nor even because he is a typical Glad- 
stonian of the pompous sort; but because he 
has this week given us a_ pretty illustration 
f the difficulty his party find in paying the bill. 
Provoked by unkind inquiries from the Duke of 
Devonshire, he has plunged rashly into explanation. 
Vhy, asked the Duke of Devonshire, is Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, who was ever busy with evictments when 

private member, silent on the subject when 
he is First Commissioner of Works? ‘The answer 
is to be found in The Times of Monday, and 
we commend it in the first place to the attention of 
he evicted tenants, and then to all who can enjoy the 
pectacle of density labouring to be subtle, of asinine 
stupidity in the lion’s skin of cunning. When Mr. Shaw 
efevre said that the evicted tenants would be restored 
after a general election, it seems that he could not 
reasonably be understood as indicating, still less 
promising, that legislation, if necessary, would be 
undertaken at once. If Mr. Shaw Lefevre did not 
xplain to his Irish audiences that ‘after’ meant 
an indefinite time after, it was no doubt because he 
felt that he could trust a quick-witted people to see so 
bvious a consideration for themselves. He always 
argued that Home Rule must come first, and therefore 
he evicted tenants must wait. Again, as Home 


Rule cannot be passed till a majority is got together 


0 pass it, and as that cannot be achieved till 


Some ‘ British measures’ have been passed, it follows 


hat the evicted tenants must wait till the Newcastle 
rogramme has had its turn. Mr. Morley too (so false 


is the charge that nothing has been done) appointed a 
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Commission. ‘l'rue, it failed, ‘for reasons I will not 
enter upon, but Mr. Morley ‘ undertook to legislate 
upon the subject early in next Session.” Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, we presume, cannot be ‘ reasonably understood 
as indicating, still less as promising’ that Mr. Morley’s 
early legislation will come before Registration, Welsh 
Disestablishment, something on account to the London 
Radicals, or whatever else has to be paid for 
‘British ’ support. The reasonable interpretation of 
his words is that the evicted tenants must wait their 
turn again. Here is an arrangement which suits the 
First Commissioner of Works admirably, and need 
not be unwelcome to the bulk of the Nationalist 
members, except for one consideration. It may happen 
that the evicted tenants will be unreasonable in their 
instant demand for what was indicated, if not 
promised, by their friends in the Cabinet. Also it 
may happen that the politicians whose cue it is to 
pose as the friends of the evicted tenants may turn 
the delay which the Shaw Lefevres find necessary to 
their own account. ‘This would be inconvenient, and 
would but tend to disturb that commerce of mutual 
give and take which constitutes the bond uniting the 
Gladstonian to the Nationalist. For, says Mr. Knox 
most truly, it is not a gushing union of hearts, but a 
very substantial community of interest. 

If a report, not without plausibility, is to be 
trusted, one embarrassing exchange of give and take 
is to be arranged in Ireland. It has ‘been made 
clear to the Education Commissioners * (we quote 7'he 
Times correspondent in Ireland), ‘ by means of resolu- 
tions unanimously adopted by public boards, that in 
many urban communities in the South of Ireland it 
would be exceedingly difficult, if not absolutely impos- 
sible, to enforce the compulsory clauses of the Education 
Act, which comes into force on January 1 next, 
unless the Government yielded to the claims of the 
Christian Brothers and other religious teaching Orders.’ 
So the Government has decided to yield, to throw over 
its zeal for undenominational schools, and to give an 
unconditional grant to the monks. This is an in- 
stance of give and take which can easily be accounted 
for. The Ministry needs the support of the Church in 
[reland, which will not lend it except for a considera- 
tion. ‘Therefore that eminent anti-cleric, the present 
Chief Secretary, is prepared to give the grant uncon- 
ditionally to the Christian Brothers and other religious 
teaching Orders. Here the substantial community of 
interest which binds Gladstonian and Nationalist is 
once more shown. It is excellent for the Irish clergy 
and temporarily convenient to the Gladstonians. 
But what is to be expected from the bray of Exeter 
Hall, and what will the Secularists say when their un- 
denominationalism is thrown over in this style—and by 
their own Mr. Morley too ? 


SOME EMOTIONS AND A MORAL 


HAT may, perhaps, be grandiosely described as 

the Milan fiasco, was an occurrence to be ex- 

pected by anybody who has followed the development 
of Signor Sonzogno’s musical patronage from its be- 
ginning down to the present time. Signor Sonzogno, 
as we have before observed in these columns, is by way 
of being the founder of a new and powerful Italian 
school of music, a school which he purposes to force 
upon the attention of the musical public by every means 
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which large wealth and resource can devise. ‘The 
Italian school is his fixed idea; and, searching for 
popularity, he was fortunate enough to secure at the 
outset so vigorous a claimant of popular suffrage as 
Signor Mascagni. The history of Cavalleria Rusticana 
is now as stale as an old biscuit. That success, one 
would have said, was not likely to be repeated ; but 
repeated nevertheless it was, and in Leoncavallo and 
his Pagliacci Signor Sonzogno more than continued 
to preserve his reputation as a judicious and vigilant 
patron. With this early encouragement the modern 
Lorenzo set forth to conquer new worlds. Among 
other works which he bound himself to produce at his 
Milanese theatre, however, was one by a composer 
who assuredly could never claim to belong to the new 
Italian School—Mr. Cowen. The opera called Signa 
by this composer was set in Signor Sonzogno’s repertory, 
and from that repertory he bound himself to produce 
it early during this season. But the dear Italian 
School had its prior privileges and its prior rights ; 
and before Mr. Cowen’s opera it was found necessary 
to produce Leoncavallo’s early work, J Medici. That 
opera was accordingly brought out with pride and 
circumstance ; but—sad to say—its reception by the 
English Press, whatever that may be worth, was some- 
thing of the coldest. Mr. Cowen’s work, on the 
contrary, was pronounced by the same corporate body 
to be a success, whatever that. may be worth. And 
the next news that we learn of the transaction is that 
Mr. Cowen’s work has been stopped, and that no 
further presentation of it will be permitted until the 
composer shall pay his patron the sum of six thousand 
francs. 

We certainly excuse Signor Sonzogno for temperate 
views upon Mr. Cowen’s musical abilities ; we go further, 
and even sympathise with him in his preference for Signor 
Leoncavallo’s operatic style. But in any other con- 
clusion we are sorry to have to condemn the great 
musical patron for something not very remote from 
childishness. He accuses Mr. Cowen of having influ- 
enced the English Press so far as to secure a cold 
reception for J Medici, in order that by contrast the 
glory of the success of Signa might shine doubly bright. 
Such, at all events, is the account of the matter as it 
has reached us. In answer to which accusation we 
would urge two points for Signor Sonzogno’s con- 
sideration. First, that he attaches far too much im- 
portance to the coldness of the English Press ; second, 
that with all their artistic faults, Englishmen—as men 
—are not usually in the habit of conspiracies so con- 
spicuously mean and shocking. As to the first, it 
is notorious that the general attitude of our Press 
towards the art of music is based on strictly conven- 
tional and prejudiced foundations. If Professor 
Villiers Stanford writes a bad opera, the Press, as a 
matter of course, calls ita good one; if Mr. Cowen 
writes a cantata that is frivolous, the Press, in 
the natural exercise of its functions, declares him to 
be a consummate musician. ‘These are the ways of 
the Press. We neither praise nor blame that 
venerable authority for its conventional attitude; we 
only assert it to be conventional. But the fact—and 
if Signor Sonzogno had paid the smallest attention to 
his morning paper he would not have needed the telling 
—is a patent one; and for our part no praise or blame 
of musical accomplishment from that source could 
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possibly raise more than a little amiable laughter, 
Therefore it behoves Signor Sonzogno to be com. 
forted: and to learn therefrom the lesson that jt 
needs no conspiracy between Mr, Cowen and 
the English Press to account for any attitude 
which that remarkable body may _ chvose to 
assume towards a musical question, Further, as we 
have before implied, the great patron has no busines 
to fasten a malicious accusation even upon a poor com- 
poser, when his own feelings happen to be sore, and 
when such a course alone seems capable of salving 
them. ‘That is itself one of the worst forms of 
cowardice; and Signor Sonzogno should learn (for the 
moral), in the repentance which must follow the expense 
of irrational emotion, that holy indifference and justice 
of design form the best armour for attack or defence in 
the fulfilling of any great artistic ambition. 


MILK ADULTERATION 


LETTER to The Times, from the solicitor for 


the appellant in Bakewell v. Davis, raises a 
question of some public importance. The Sale of 
Food and Drugs Acts are intended to prevent the sale, 
not of articles of poor quality but of those which 
have been fraudulently tampered with. Now, it is true 
that in the particular case of milk it is practically im- 
possible to tell whether inferiority is or is not due to 
fraud. Yet it would still seem out of accord with the 
design of these Acts that a poor man should be 
punished because his cows yield a milk of lower quality 
than the better-fed and better-bred cows of his 
wealthier neighbour. At any rate, the judges in 
Bakewell vy. Davis expressly refused to decide that the 
selling of milk of poor quality was in itself an offence. 

It can hardly be suggested that a man should be 
punished when he is able to prove that the milk he sells 
(though of poor quality) is sold as it comes from the cow. 
One can hardly expect every dairyman to be his owi 
analyst. But acow whose milk 1s poor to-day ought 
to be yielding a product of somewhere about the same 
quality a week hence ; and the owner who had got into 
trouble over the first day's yield should be able to 
demonstrate his righteousness when he found himself 
suspected. And nothing short of such a demonstration 
should suffice to clear him: for only thus can it be 
proved whether a man making this defence lies ot 
speaks the truth. For the rest, it may surely be taker 
for granted that the main object of the passing of the 
Acts was to protect the consumer. As administered, 
they are in this particular a simple safeguard for the 
seller. It is evident that where (as in most cases) the 
milk sold by a dairyman is a mixture of the produc! 
of many cows—or, even, of many dairies—it should le 
of the average quality. It might be thought that this 
assumption would be at the root of all attempts to 
regulate the trade; as a matter of fact the greal 
majority of the Public Analysts of the country are 
pledged to this opinion, And yet, so impossible is it to 
carry these views into effect, that the dairyman does no! 
live up to his privileges who does not dilute his milk. 
Dr. Hehner was told by such an one that he had addel 
to a particular sample ‘ only the legal quantity of water : 
a pint in a gallon. Again: Mr. C. E. Cassall, in hi 
last report to the Vestry of the Parish of Kensingtoy, 
states that nearly ten per cent, of the milk sample 
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examined during the year were ‘inferior’; ‘they had 
been purposely prepared so as to be deficient 
in Some proportion of their fat, and yet it was 
impossible to report that they had been adulterated, 
thecause Of the adoption of low standards.’ For—in 
effect, if not by right—Somerset House forms a 
sort of Court of Appeal for the dairyman in distress : 
and at Somerset House they are abnormally 
conscious of the abnormal. In the above cases, for 
instance, it would appear that Mr. Cassall was privately 
convinced of adulteration ; comparing his results with 
those which would have been obtained in the analysis of 
any ordinary milk. But had he advised a prosecution, 
he would have been confronted with the views of 
Somerset Honse: ‘These milks are manifestly of 
inferior quality. It may be they are a trifle worse than 
the worst sample of indubitably genuine milk that 
was ever submitted to us. But the difference is so 
slight that we cannot be certain whether the inferiority 
is due to the dishonesty of the seller or to the unassisted 
eccentricity of Nature. We are not prepared to state 
that these samples have been adulterated. In other 
words, the analyst must possess his soul in peace and 
do nothing until he has come upon something markedly 
inferior to the worst sample of natural milk of which 
there is any record. Now, Nature is more daring than 
Art; and thus the dairyman who is not dishonest is, by 
all the rules of political economy, a simple fool. 

This being the case, it is important that the decision 
which the judges in Bakewell v. Davis refused to ex- 
press should be plainly registered in the tables of the 
law: it should be, ipso facto, a punishable offence to 
sell milk of poor quality. ‘There would be no difficulty 
in fixing a standard. One analyst, for instance, has 
recorded the results obtained in the analysis of 120,540 
samples. Other investigators have an experience hardly 
more limited ; and there would be little difference of 
opinion among them as to the composition of a genuine 
milk of average quality. The probable effect of such 
a change may be seen in the fact that Mr. Cassall would 
have been able, under such a system, to condemn an 
extra ten per cent. of the milks examined by him in 
‘92-93: which, under existing rules, he could only 
damn with an ineffectual epithet. As to the excep- 
tions: it is hard to believe that a man whose cows 
really yielded an inferior milk would have difficulty in 
proving his innocence; and the prospect of such 
difficulty would induce him to obviate the necessity 
by keeping healthy cows and feeding them properly. In 
any case, the fact that injustice may occasionally 
result should count for nothing. Here, as often, it is 
expedient that one should suffer for the many; and it 
is plain that the word milk ought to connote a substance 
of definite nutritive properties, not the mere resultant 
of the acuteness of the dairyman and the infatuation of 
Somerset House. For, as used by the buyer, it has 
already this meaning : so that a poor milk, whether it 
have or have not been purposely adulterated, is em- 
phatically ‘not of the substance, nature, or quality of 
the article demanded.’ 


THE 
HE telegrams from Kabul deal mainly with de- 


scription, and leave us to guess the exact outcome 
of the British mission. Clearly the Afghan State is 
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passing through a curious phase, in which the modern 
and the medisval are most incongruously jumbled, 
The factory chimney jostles the Tomb of Baber, and 
the barouche is supplanting the primitive ox cart. 
But, though Abdur Rahman’s progressive tendencies 
have their ludicrous side, he may be commended 
for taking heed to his ordnance. His engineer, 
Mr. Pyne, has succeeded in turning out mountain 
screw-guns of an approved pattern, and the Ameer owns 
heavy field artillery as well. Now, there is the experience 
of Maiwand to show that the Afghans can use cannon 
with effect, though not, perhaps, with the accuracy of 
Sikhs. Still, the weapons of that time must be getting 
obsolete, and the Ameer is well-advised in conforming 
his armoury to the newest pattern. Evidently he should 
be respected as an ally, and the indications are that his 
friendship has been materially strengthened by Sir 
Mortimer’s diplomacy. No outward sign of courtesy has 
been neglected, and the durbars have been frequent and 
long. The Sirdar Habibulla, the Ameer’s eldest son, 
has played the host with assiduity; the officers 
attached to the mission have even been allowed ta 
inspect those precious military workshops. Moreover, 
Abdur Rahman’s speech, published last Thursday, ex- 
pressly stated that the general objects of the negotiations 
have been attained, and this, considering that the 
embassy was on the eve of its departure, reads most 
significantly. 

Lord Lansdowne has shown the utmost prudence 
both in the composition of the Mission and in the 
eventual selection of its chief. No surer sign of con- 
fidence could possibly have been given than the despatch 
of a small and distinguished band to travel under 
Afghan escort and to live under the sole protection of 
Afghan troops. The procedure implies trust both in 
the Ameer’s good faith, and in his capacity to repress 
any outbreak of fanaticism. Besides, a civilian, as Sir 
Mortimer, is better fitted than a soldier for dealing 
with so suspicious and uninformed an individual as 
Abdur Rahman. There can be little doubt that the 
appointment of Lord Roberts was a mistake in the first 
instance : the ruler of Cabul stood in too wholesome an 
awe of that illustrious soldier to welcome the inquisi- 
tion of his critical eye over the slip-shod battalions of 
Jellalabad. If proof were needed, there is the circum- 
stance that the Ameer, after boggling at the expedition 
for months, permitted its arrival directly Lord Roberts 
was clear of India. Besides: ‘ lormerly, he remarked 
in durbar, ‘ you never sent big men among us, except to 
make war: now you have come as my guest, on a 
mission of good-will. On the other hand his cordial 
greeting of Sir Mortimer Durand shows that he really 
desires to arrive at an understanding upon the various 
frontier questions at issue between the Viceroy and 
himself. Nor is it to be denied that, though his 
poachings on our preserves, as the Gomal Valley, 
stood in sore need of explanation, his harrying of 
our vassal, Umra Khan of Bajaur, may have been a 
mere indiscretion. Boundaries were to seek among 
those inhospitable uplands ; there existed only a general 
agreement as to spheres of influence. We trust that a 
more exact partition has been achieved by now ; while 
the Ameer has doubtless been informed that the British 
Government will respect his independence, but that he 
must leave our outposts alone. Also, the presumption 
is that Indian topics have not sufficed: the disputants 
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have surely taken into account the enemy away to the 
north. One assumes that the solemn undertaking to 
aid our ally in the case of Russian aggression has been 
renewed ; possibly Sir Mortimer and Abdur Rahman 
are agreed upon the when and the how of that assist- 
ance. Again, the expediency of a Joint Commission 
to deliminate the respective territories in the Pamirs 
seems a pertinent subject for discussion, and, with the 
consent of the Ameer obtained, Lord Rosebery should 
soon be in a position to make overtures to St. Peters- 
burg. But, whatever shape the conferences have taken, 
it appears certain that Sir Mortimer has not journeyed 
to Kabul in vain. 

The evident conclusion is, that Simla manages these 
matters with far greater aptitude than Downing 
Street. Expert knowledge can be brought into 
immediate play, whereas, in the case of Siam, the 
negotiations appear to be at a standstill until Lord 
Lansdowne has collected information from Rangoon, 
and Captain Jones, our Minister at Bangkok, has de- 
livered his oral explanations to the Foreign Secre- 
tary. Accordingly, against the settlement of out- 
standing difficulties with Afghanistan must be 
reckoned the continuance of the miserable Siamese 
embroilment. ‘The question is serious enough in 
all conscience, since, apart from the disgrace which 


_ Lord Rosebery’s surrender has already entailed, an ade- 


quate buffer-strip yet remains to be interposed between 
the south-eastern extension of India and French terri- 
tory. Lord Rosebery is doubtless burning to make 
amends for his transgressions, and he cannot be blamed 
for declining to proceed on insufficient acquaintance 
with the facts. Still the delay wears a most unfortu- 
nate appearance; nor has the Minister increased his 
credit by leaving his own business to dabble in coal 
strikes, and to prattle of the County Council. 


VIVENT LES ROIS! 


HE election of Mr. Caird to the mastership of what 
the provincial Press alternately calls a ‘great 
educational institution’ and an ‘important seminary 
of learning’—as though Balliol were Salem House 
Academy, and its late head had been the Rev. Benjamin 
Creakle—is probably no surprise to such as knew how 
limited the field of selection really was. Had the vote 
of the Society been cast for a certain other and younger 
man, it is like enough that the result would have been 
more grateful to those members of the college whose 
knowledge of the new head is chiefly derived from 
the dithyrambs of Snell Exhibitioners and such of tlie 
nurselings of Glasgow University as found their way to 
Oxford. But it is ill pulling against the bridle of 
Theages, and the momentary regret that the control of 
the college should be in the hands of one who has been 
absent from the University for well-nigh thirty years, 
will be apt to melt into a sigh of relief when a glance 
at the calendar has suggested the names of some who 
might have pretended to the honour. 
Dinna let the Canon ken 
That Edward Caird’s come agen, 

as one of Mr. Caird’s own poets has sung. But we are 

not to review the claims of the unsuccessful. 
Mr. Caird’s abilities and attainments are beyond 
question, and many, as we have hinted, will be 
ready to testify to the power he has wielded dur- 
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ing his tenancy of the chair of Moral Philoso- 
phy in Glasgow. He is unquestionably one of 
the first metaphysicians of whom Great Britaia 
cin at present boast. No one who desires to see keen 
insight and acute dialectics, combined with intelligent 
sympathy and the gift of lucid, if not of very grace. 
ful, expression need go farther than his little book 
on Comte. ‘These qualities, of course, are not of 
themselves sufficient to make a good Master, and we 
doubt whether a long course of playing Socrates to 
the boys of a Scots University be the best prepara- 
tion for Mr, Caird’s new office. Still, he has played 
the real game in the days when he was a tutor at 
Merton ; and, in any case, his learning and experience 
can scarce fail to add strength to a staff of lectu ers 
and tutors which has been sadly weakened within the 
last two years by the death, first of Mr. Warrack, and 
then of Mr. Nettleship. That Mr. Caird will dally 
with the Extensionist folly, that he will fill the under- 
graduates’ rooms in vacation with holiday parties from 
Whitechapel and the Mile End Road (the tenants 
being too youthful and too good-natured to demand 
an equivalent abatement of rent), that he will, in 
short, give a general approval to most of the freaks 
of the Liberal party in the University, we confidently, 
though mournfully, anticipate. But it is hard enough 
in these days to fall in with a man not tainted with 
such heresies; and we cordially wish Mr. Caird and 
the College all success, muttering beneath our breath 
the pious and not less well-intentioned aspiration that 
time may bring a surcease of restlessness to the one, 
and a mellow, a truly philosophical Conservatism to 
the other. 

If we have been compelled to speak in tones of 
something less than certainty about one of the two 
appointments announced this week, we rejoice to employ 
the language of cocksureness about the other. In 
recommending Mr. Bywater for the Regius Professorship 
of Greek, Mr. Gladstone has performed perhaps the one 
act of his life on which he will be able to look back 
with unalloyed and wholly deserved satisfaction. That 
Mr. Bywater has a European reputation is doubtless 
known by this to the readers of the penny press. 
Luckily in his case the European reputation is not that 
mere mask under which it is often attempted to conceal 
the features of incompetency and dulness. ‘lhe new 
professor is a type of the classical scholar at his very 
best. The intimate acquaintance with the minutia 
of scholarship which is so incontestably his, served not 
to quench but rather to foster and enhance the nicest 
of critical faculties and the most correct of literary 
tastes. He has published little, though probably like 
an eminent architect (whose character was very remote 
from Mr. Bywater’s) he has scribbled much. Fecundity 
of the ordinary sort is, however, no merit, and the world 
will have nought to complain of, if a few more years of 
waiting bring it the final edition of the Poetics, Mean- 
while, with Mr. Bywater where he now happily is, let 
none have the temerity or the impudence to propose 
the abolition of the study of Greek. 


THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS 


HEY were all Anarchists, and their names mostly 
ended in -ski. ‘They hailed indifferently from 
Soho and Clerkenwell. Some of them knev what 
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Anarchism means. All, whether they knew or not, 
were scorched by a holy indignation against laws, 
Metropolitan police, omnibuses, and like devilments of 
society. They felt—such as knew the catchword—that 
if once the natural generous impulses of man could get 
free scope, Metropolitan police and omnibuses would be 
swept away, and all would be peace and mutual love. 
They felt—all of them this time—that it was a sacred 
duty to propagate this doctrine of mutual love—when- 
ever possible, by throwing bombs at people. When 
their own cash failed—bombs cost money—they spread 
the gospel by inciting everybody in general to throw 
any available bombs at everybody else. One of the 
periodic celebrations of their cult came round at the 
end of last week. It was, roughly speaking, the 
anniversary of the death of certain heroes who were 
butchered at Chicago as the result of a gallant 
attempt to encourage mutual love among policemen, 
with bombs. ‘There jumped with this sainted day the 
memorial feast of the victims—in no way Anarchists— 
of what a blushing print calls ‘ensanguined Sunday” 
in ‘l'rafalgar Square. So they held three meetings, 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, inviting the world at 
large to attend in its thousands, which it did not do. 
However, the Anarchists assembled in their -ski’s, which 
did just as well. By a lucky chance some of their 
Spanish comrades had lately blown to pieces a few of 
their beloved human brethren who had so far forgotten 
the principles of mutual love as to be looking at a play. 
That made the occasion more auspicious yet. So the 
meetings were held. Everybody enjoyed himself im- 
mensely, and incense was duly and freely burnt before 
the great god Bomb. 

Now, it is a humbling confession, but there are those 
among us who, cloaking their depravity under a pre- 
tence of virtue, think little or nothing of the Bomb. 
These have always set themselves to persecute the true 
believers. One among them, Asquith by name, was 
peculiarly malignant, laying down a regulation that 
made it impossible for the Anarchists to worship in 
the Square. Meetings were to be called in good faith 


by responsible persons for a serious and legitimate 


purpose. Now no man can be a good Anarchist 
unless he be irresponsible and frivolous and illegiti- 
mate: so what was to be done? The obvious course 
was to throw a bomb at him, or, better still, 
at somebody else. But there were objections. 
It might miss, and besides there were no bombs 
handy. The second best thing was to meet in 
the Square and hang him in effigy. This the gallant 
fellows did. Generously and fearlessly they upheld 
the rights of suffering Anarchists to make anybody else 
suffer in the cause of mutual love. ‘They decently 
commemorated all the patron saints and strengthened 
the hands of their dear brethren in Barcelona. And 
then what did the brutal Philistines of society do ? 
Instead of being grateful either for the fact that they had 
hot been bombed, or else that they had advanced several 
steps nearer being bombed, they began to be tyrannical 
again. You would have thought that one of the 
choices might have pleased them. But no. On the 
contrary a man named Darling actually suggested that 
Asquith ought never to have allowed them to meet 
In the Square at all, and that it must not occur again. 
That was serious. Not that Anarchists in -off and 
“ski really care what men of the stamp of Darling and 
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Asquith think or do. But the inconvenience lay in 
this: Asquith had at his command police and, on 
occasion, troops. It was no great matter if one’s 
comrades were bludgeoned by the police or shot by the 
troops ; no loyal Anarchist was ever backward when it 
came to making a memorial speech fora comrade. But if 
once the elect could no longer make their voices heard, 
what could they do alone? An acute bomb famine 
stared them in the face; likewise a failure of men to 
throw them. For a moment the cause of Anarchy 
seemed lost. ‘Then came the intervention and the 
salvation. Strangely, it came through two of the 
profane—Asquith himself and one Burns. Asquith’s 
view was that the commemoration was only letting 
off steam. It was an insult—how insulting, he will 
assuredly find out when it comes to letting off 
bombs. But it served the turn. And Burns was 
better yet. His views were two. First, that when the 
Anarchists said the Chicago murderers should not, 
being Anarchists, have been hung, they meant they were 
not murderers at all. Second, that they actually were 
not murderers, the Chicago police having thrown bombs 
at themselves. Burns is not an Anarchist, but his 
logic gives good hope that in time he may come to be. 
Be that as it will, Anarchism was saved by the foolish- 
ness of the enemy, and the -skis are left free to make 
speeches, and bombs. 


THE PEASANT’S LIVE STOCK 


MONG the innumerable plans for the improve- 
ment of the English peasant none has a better hope 

of success than the inculcation of thrift, industry and 
enterprise. He may make up his mind as soon as he 
likes that legislation can do nothing for him. The 
politician who lives by discord is ready with useless and 
ostentatious offers; yet he does but estrange the 
peasant’s friends, and teach him to rely on anyone 
sooner than himself. But not even the agitators can 
hinder the operation of those laws of political economy 
which he affects to consider obsolete. In spite of all 
the autumn excitement, wages have steadily de- 
clined, and distress has become inevitable. How- 
ever, it will be felt the least by those who frankly 
admit the disastrous effect of the past season, 
and have looked about for other means of con- 
triving a livelihood. Now, the modern villager 
is much better able to do this than were his 
forefathers. It is his own blame if he has not a piece 
of land in the shape of garden, allotment, or small 
holding, and his comfort depends on his ability to 
make the most of it. Unfortunately, only very few 
are able to detect and grasp the opportunity. The 
English peasant is too easily discouraged. Live stock 
gives a good return only to those who manage it 
intelligently. Bees offer as good an illustration as 
can be found. ‘To one man the insects yield what is 
a living wage in itself; to another they are only a 
cause of wrath, discouragement, and expense. So the 
cottager, after getting himself a hive, and finding that 
it soon dies of neglect, gives up bee-keeping altogether. 
There are in England about an eighth part of the hives 
that there should be, and of these something like half 
consist of the ancient and wasteful straw skeps. ‘The 
consequence is seen in a vast difference between the 
average and the highest yield: while the average yield 
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of a hive is but eight or nine pounds, upwards of a 
hundredweight is no uncommon crop. The larger yield, 
too, is the more saleable. It is produced in sections, 
beautiful to look at, easy to handle, admirable for the 
table ; whereas, ere the smaller is detached from its 
straw and cleared of bees, it is but a shapeless mass. 

All that the peasant needs to enable him to profit by 
his bees is instruction. As a rule, he is profoundly 
ignorant. He does not know that bar-frame hives, wax 
foundations for combs, and other modern contrivances, 
will, if rightly manipulated, more than quadruple the 
yield ; nor are these advantages any dearer than straw 
skeps. Further he should discover that success depends 
neither on luck nor on magic, but faithfully follows 
intelligence and attention. And there is every reason 
to hasten his education. Competitors from abroad are 
hurrying into this as every other field, and our first 
business is to developand encourage a taste for home 
produce. Hodge may well take warning from the 
poultry-trade. This industry has been neglected for so 
many years that Frenchmen, Russians and Germans 
have got it into their own hands, and the foreigner 
inspires a more constant faith than the Briton at our 
gates. Last winter, for example, there was a moment 
when French eggs actually commanded a higher price 
in London than the eggs of Kent. Apparently it was 
considered likely that an egg laid in Brittany would be 
fresher in Farringdon Street than one produced within 
half an hour's rail. Nor was the buyer either rash or 
stupid. ‘The small cultivator in France is part of a 
highly developed system; his eggs are regularly col- 
lected, carefully packed, promptly despatched, so that 
if you can hardly call them new laid when they get to 
London, you may at least feel sure that they will not 
be stale. Now the English countryman imports no such 
assurance: his eggs may come warm from the chicken, 
and yet have been lying about for a fortnight or three 
weeks, awaiting the irregular higgler. Such is the evil ; 
the cure is as plain as daylight. If only market 
gardeners, allotment holders, and small proprietors 
whom philanthropy is drawing into existence, produce 
a regular supply of fresh eggs, the cadger will soon 
attend more punctually to his share of the business. You 
cannot expect him to wait regularly on such as are 
likely not to have a single egg for sale. But the peasant 
must learn that hens do not lay in dead winter—and 
that is when you want eggs—unless they are fed and 
nursed with wisdom and method. Also, the County 
Council might establish a school of poultry. When 
a Cambridge turkey, or what is sold as such, has 
withered into an atom, it is without doubt full time 
to do something. 

The fate that has befallen our eggs is fast overtaking 
the British bee. In point of fact, no country can pro- 
duce finer honey than our own. ‘The diversified surface 
of England favours not only excellence, but variety. 
Nearly every county has its own brand, ranging from 
the dark heather honey to the pale variety gathered 
from white clover. Yet because the yokel will not 
wake up to the importance of conducting the business 
on sensible principles, the foreigner is ousting him from 
the market. We throw our own honey back into the 
soil, and purchase that which comes from California. 
But bee-keeping and poultry-keeping are alike also in 
this, that they are industries for the small holder. 
Hitherto all attempts to work them on a large scale 
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have come to grief. Science has not advanced so far as 
to enable us to ward off certain diseases which when 
they once break out make a clean sweep of the stock, 
Not many years since an enterprising Sussex farmer, 
believing that he could rely upon an average of fifty 
pounds of honey from each hive, laid out all his capital 
in the purchase of thirty acres of land and a thousand 
hives of bees. But foul brood (caught from the neglected 
insects of a cottager) attacked and destroyed them all, 
This experience has its parallel in poultry-keeping, as 
fowls are subject to diseases as fatal and calamitous 
as foul brood. And in other countries the lesson 
has been learned. Our French chickens come from 
the small holder who has not all his eggs in one 
basket. They are most profitably maintained in 
small numbers. He who aspires to earn a pound a 
week from them has a chance of success; he who aims 
at three pounds is likely to achieve nothing but loss, 
But those small holders are precisely the people who 
complain most loudly of poverty, and whom we are all 
trying to ‘elevate’ and improve. And it is plain 
that energy and foresight are worth a dozen Parish 
Councils, 


ONE OF THE MULTITUDES 


HAT good man, the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, 
hasa proud contempt for the ‘insolent half-know- 
ledge’ of the professional critic. And, in discoursing 
of Mr. Holman Hunt, he goes one better, and pleads, 
as a proper equipment for the task, a complete ignorance 
of art. ‘I write, he exclaims magnanimously, ‘I write 
as one of the multitude. Indeed, the Archdeacon 
might join hands with the Plain Man of The 
Times, who once urged that his very plainness 
marked him out for criticism. Now, it is perfectly 
easy not to trifle with art-criticism if you don‘ 
understand it, and the world would have accepted 
Archdeacon Farrar’s confession of ignorance without 
a practical demonstration. But he was resolute to do 
penance, and with Holman Hunt (London: Virtue) before 
us, we needed no assurance from him that he wrote as 
‘one of the multitude. Of course there is no attempt 
to understand the meaning and shortcoming of Mr. 
Hunt’s art. With all the dogmatism of the un- 
educated, the Archdeacon hastes to assure us, as each 
new masterpicce is disclosed to view, that ‘it is the 
greatest religious picture of our time. Is it not 
effrontery thus to appraise a work when, by your own 
repeated confession, you are ‘not qualified to judge’! 
But the eminent divine makes up in unction what he 
lacks in knowledge. He sees in Mr. Hunt's career 
a cause for tears and lamentations. The Scapegoat, he 
says, will ever be precious, ‘ because it has in it the life- 
blood of a master-spirit. Does the Archdeacon 
mean to infer that Mr. Hunt has poured more ‘life- 
blood’ into his works than others, who have not 
met one-half his worldly success? Or is he merely 
talking at large? Again, The Triumph of the 
Innocents—thus he bemoans his hero’s fate— 
was painted, ‘like the rest, under conditions 
of the extremest difficulty and self-denial :* until you 
get sick of this fulsome sentiment, and sigh for the 
healthy brutality of a football scrimmage. ‘The 
public is only concerned with the finished work. ‘The 
circumstances under which an artist paints are not 
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of the smallest interest, and even Mr. Hunt must 
squirm when he finds himself thus elevated to a 
cheap martyrdom. ‘Men like Holman Hunt, 
bleats the Archdeacon, ‘live to see works sold 
for thousands of pounds for which they would 
once have been thankful to receive ten. But not 
unfrequently fame and fortune come too late.’ Where 
will you beat that for cant ? That the world must ever 
be conquered by originality, is a platitude, not worth 
enunciating, and lest you should waste your tears 
upon the implied penury of Mr. Hunt, you may 
turn over a few pages and gaze enraptured upon the 
splendour of Draycott Lodge. Are we to mingle 
our tears with the Archdeacon’s because this martyred 
painter lives not in a moated castle? Are not ‘the 
drawing-room, ‘the dining-room,’ ‘ the boudoir,’ here 
somewhat vulgarly pictured, sumptuous enough to 
keep a man of holy genius and noble purpose from the 
cold? What, indeed, would the Archdeacon have ? 
Assuredly Mr. Hunt has the solid pudding of prosperity, 
and he need not lack praise, so long as his panegyrist 
slings his purple ink. 

But if the Archdeacon is sublimely ignorant of 
the art he discusses, at least he can play the show- 
man with the best. There he stands, pointer in 
hand, for fear you should miss the sheep, which are 
painted large as life upon the canvas. He out-Barnetts 
Mrs. Barnett on her own ground. The Hireling 
Shepherd inspires a warning against the sinful practice 
of feeding pet-lambs with green apples. He can reel 
you off a sermon while you wait on the slenderest 
material. He finds in these futile, industriously painted 
anecdotes ‘ high, valuable, permanent lessons.’ ‘To read 
him at length is like feeding on treacle ; to understand 
the ‘moral and spiritual thoughts’ which flow from 
him at sight of the most misguided work of Mr. Hunt 
is impossible outside Bedlam. Resides, a critic cannot 
but feel a certain reticence, for did he not tell us 
last week, in a speech breathing the real Archidiaconal 
spirit, that he forgave his critics who so despite- 
fully use him? The end of literature for him is 
not to write well, he tells us, but to do good and sell 
as Many copies in as many languages as you can. So 
that now we begin to understand why he was so 
angry that the publishers only gave him a mere £1500 
more than he had a right to expect for The Life of 
Christ. The question is simple enough, if you only 
know the object of the benefit. For instance, at first 
sight you wonder what ‘good’ this inapposite, mis- 
taken eulogy of Mr. Hunt can do, until you arrive at 
the last paragraph, wherein allis revealed. May-day on 
Magdalen Tower is still for sale, and the Archdeacon, 
with all the briskness of the auctioneer, bids you buy. 
It is well worth the money even as an investment. And, 
‘alas! it is still left in the artist’s studio at Fulham.’ 
Wherefore, pay the price, and secure the masterpiece 
for the National Gallery ! What though the critic most 
properly deem it a spotty, sentimental perversion of 
canvas, remember that the boy, ‘with light 
hair and bright grey eyes is the young son of the 
painter,’ and that most of the other boys are ‘ painted 
from the sons ‘or grandsons of well-known men.’ If 
that climax of irrelevant snobbery doesn’t tempt you, 
you are indeed difficult of conciliation. And the Arch- 
deacon’s honourable intention and boasted incompetence 
Must go without their due reward, 
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MODERN MEN 
THE MARQUIS OF RIPON, K.G. 


i September, some twenty years ago, the Freemasons 

of England were dismayed by the mysterious resigna- 
tion of their Grand Master. No explanation was vouch - 
safed, until it was darkly rumoured that Lord Ripon had 
been received into the Church of Rome, and must, there- 
fore, quit a society under the Papal ban. Now, in those 
days secessions were most seriously regarded, and a 
prodigious hubbub ensued. The one party denounced 
clerical and Jesuitical intrigue. The ‘vert’ was con- 
demned to political and social extinction. Would that 
the sentence had been carried out! The other party 
thanked God for ‘a glorious and consoling conversion,’ 
Yet Romanism had little reason to take pride in 
its recruit. The abandonment of his father’s faith is 
pardonable in callow youth, but Lord Ripon had obtained 
the mature age of fifty before he fell into the way of 
grace. Moreover, he could not plead imperious influences, 
such as the condemnation of Tract XC. or the Gorham judg- 
ment. Those crises had long passed, when the Marquis 
hastily denuded himself of the Mason’s apron and floun- 
dered shame-faced into Jordan. His spiritual regenera- 
tion, indeed, was scarce more distinguished than his political 
failure. 

The son of Prosperity Robinson, otherwise Goody 
Goderich, otherwise the Transient and Embarrassed 
Phantom, Lord Ripon hardly comes of a sturdy stock. 
Yet the father, though as Premier a portentous failure, 
was an industrious subordinate, and a more than res: 
pectable financier. Of his better qualities a shred at 
least has been transmitted, and it is to Lord Ripon’s 
credit that, with all the opportunities of wealth, he has 
toiled like a City clerk. But industry is not the states 
man’s most necessary virtue, and transient and embarrassed 
as was Lord Goderich, his successor has been even 
more tightly involved in the net of perplexity, 
With the exception of the Foreign Office (where 
not even the vain imaginings of the most docile 
Gladstonite could place him), there is scarce a Department 
that he has not mismanaged. And yet, when Liberal 
Governments are forming, the Prime Minister never 
dreams of permitting Lord Ripon to misfit the holes he 
formerly attempted to occupy. Down Whitehall he is 
pursued by the haunting memories of earlier failures, until 
he perforce takes refuge in an office that knows not his in- 
competence. The three years spent at the War Office 
were a blank, though the Army cried aloud for reform ; 
as President of the Council he remained inert while Mr, 
Forster concocted the Education Act. Yet the man is 
assiduous, and possesses withai a certain faculty of irrele- 
vant energy. The squat figure, surmounted by an eye- 
glass, is familar enough, and though his appearance in debate 
is not dignified, he has a copious command of words, 
Also there is sober biography to show that he can stand by 
his colleagues, and that Mr. Gladstone had burked the 
Education Act but for his strenuous backing of Mr. Forster 
in the Cabinet. But, unhappily, good intentions and a 
stolid contempt for clamour are a poor compensation for 
lack of intellect, and every step in Lord Ripon’s career has 
been negatively futile when, indeed, it has not been 
actively mischievous. 

Had he remained at home, his capacity for blunder 
would have been properly circumscribed, but twice Mr. 
Gladstone was misguided enough to entrust him with 
British interests abroad. He went to Washington; and 
the result was Alabama. As Viceroy of India, he was 
called upon to discharge duties for which the habits of 
the clerk most obviously unfitted him, and he came within 
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measurable distance of a white mutiny. A few meagre 
protocols are our only record of the American Commis- 
sion, since Mr. Andrew Lang biographer of Sir Stafford, 
tackled his task with neither seriousness nor knowledge. 
You gather. however, that, whereas Sir Stafford wished 
to close the conference over the San Juan business, Earl 
de Grey (for thus was the Robinson ennobled) was all for 
satisfying the full demands of Yankee greed. In any 
case, he was Chief Commissioner, and his is the blame 
that the monstrous injustice of the indirect claims was 
not made impossible. The envoy, in brief, permitted 
himself to be jockeyed by Mr. Fish, and that machinator 
so framed the renunciation that, by a twist of phrase, it 
could subsequently be disavowed. Further, when the 
full measure of American assurance was disclosed, the 
Earl’s conduct was entirely characteristic. He actually 
threatened to resign if Ministers accepted Lord Russell’s 
resolution, which pledged us to withdraw from arbitration, 
unless the indirect claims were abandoned. After this 
pusillanimity on the part of the negotiator of the 
treaty, the wonder is, not that the Geneva Award was 
pronounced against us, but that the Tribunal mitigated 
in the slightest the bitterness of surrender. But you 
note that the Commissioner's sins were rewarded by a 
Marquisate. 

When Mr. Gladstone’s unpardonable levity despatched 
Lord Ripon to India, Exeter Hall assembled, and, in a 
paroxysm of prophetic anguish, summoned the wrath of 
the Almighty. In truth, the consequences were deplor- 
able ; but history records that the Viceroy erred, not of 
papistry, but of pragmatic incapacity. Himself destitute 
of ideas, he pilfered the Philosophic Radical’s rag-bag of 
sundry notions (as liberty of the press and the ballot), and 
sought to fasten them upon the traditions of the un- 
changeable East. Thanks to Sir Evelyn Baring and Sir 
Auckland Colvin, his rule witnessed some creditable 
finance and a large remission of taxation. Also, incredible 
though it seem, Lord Ripon was in favour of retaining Kan- 
dahar, until the Home Government expressed its objections 
‘in the strongest and plainest terms.’ But whereas his good 
deeds were few and ambiguous, his offences were many and 
far-reaching. ‘There was scarceasound plan that his pedantry 
did not ruin, while his crude innovations alienated the 
whole community. The warnings of experienced officials 
(notably of Sir James Fergusson) were met by acrimonious 
replies. Thus he must needs mar financial decentrali- 
sation by the elective principle, though Lord Kimber- 
ley fortunately converted the dangerous experiment into 
ridicule. But already the monopoly of municipal privilege 
by the Hindus had exasperated the Mahommedans to riot, 
much as that inept Bengal Tenancy Bill set the zemindars 
against the peasantry. Such were the dissensions Lord 
Ripon sowed: it has been Lord Lansdowne’s unfortunate 
lot to reap them. Even had the misguided Viceroy 
stayed his hand at that, there had been hope ; but he 
proceeded to exalt the Babu at the expense of the 
Englishman, and thus imperilled the Empire’s stability. 
To him we owe the Congress movement, with its hatred 
of the British rule veiled beneath a fulsome expression of 
loyalty. His repeal of the Vernacular Press Act gave 
sedition its voice, and exposed British officials to daily 
vilification. ‘ Nocturnal animals rejoice at the sunset’: 
thus was Lord Dufferin’s arrival announced. Yet Lord 
Ripon publicly declared that the removal of the Act from 
the Statute Book ‘would ever cause him the greatest 
satisfaction’; and when implored, before his last speech 
in Calcutta, to mend the disorder he had created, he could 
only deprecate in a platitude the exaggerations to which 
journalism is prone. Small marvel that he earned the 
cordial dislike of the Civil Service; but, untaught by 
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experience, he attempted by that astounding Ibert Bill 
to place British residents under the jurisdiction of 
native magistrates, Naturally the measure could not 
pass, while the planters were speaking the language of 
rebellion, while the riders at Simla turned their horses’ 
rumps towards Her Majesty’s representative. Yet Lord 
Ripon knew not contrition ; and the Bill, never honestly 
withdrawn, was but shelved under pretext of amend. 
ment. His absolute contempt of criticism irritated 
the Anglo-Indian mind even more than his policy of 
interference. When he left Calcutta, the Hindu wire- 
pullers erected arches whereon were inscribed, ‘ Ripon the 
Idol of India,’ and ‘ Ripon the Scourge of Petty Tyrants,’ 
The English journals might have preserved a decorous 
silence, but for his valedictory remarks: ‘I cherish the 
hope that, when the dust which these controversies have 
stirred up shall have subsided, even my opponents may be 
not unwilling to judge my administration more justly than 
they do now. ‘Truly, there is something inhuman in a 
self-complacency which, after bedevilling a whole Empire, 
deplores the short-sightedness of the aggrieved ! 

As the Viceroyalty of India is the greatest honour the 
Crown can bestow, so is its misuse the most abysmal of dis- 
graces. Lord Ripon returned to find that even Radical 
caucuses were deaf to his dreary apologies, and he was 
straightway degraded unto the most desperate of party 
hacks. No meeting has been too insignificant for his 
demagogic patronage, for which the Admiralty and the 
Colonial Office have been his successive rewards. But 
into every office he has carried the habit of industrious 
incompetence, and it is not his fault that Africa has not 
suffered so acutely under his charge as India. He has 
proved the worst enemy of the Empire by his inveterate 
misunderstanding of the nigger; and in the future the 
native races, which he has pampered until they invite 
castigation, will be the first to rise up and curse him. 


THE NEW LADY TEAZLE 


‘TFNHE School for Scandal,’ as presented at Mr. Daly’s 

Theatre, is marred by faults fatal to its success. 
To permit Britain and America to cackle upon the 
same stage is a glaring error of taste, and the players, 
like Lady Stucco’s face, remind you of a table d’héte at 
Spa. It is absolutely inconceivable that Charles and 
Joseph should ever have been brothers, unless indeed one 
or the other were a changeling. If all the characters 
were guilty of the same twang, you might discard it, as a 
common factor, from your calculation ; but Mr. Bourchier 
is there to suggest the accent of the nineteenth century 
drawing-room, while Mr. William Farren holds by the 
tradition of the British stage, and plays the part with 
that admirable fidelity to the past whereof we are a trifle 
weary. Again, there never was a sorrier performance 
than Mr. Clarke’s Joseph. It squared with no possible 
reading of the part, or rather it was so flat and colourless 
as to suggest nothing but a pair of black breeches and an 
American acceat. At times the man of sentiment looked 
for all the world like Falkland ; at others, his hand thrust 
tragically into his waistcoat, he recalled the Prince of 
Denmark. But his mere appearance upon the stage was 
enough to throw the rest off their balance. How should 
Lady Teazle listen to the addresses of this pallid, 
lugubrious undertaker, who, in the fourth act, could not 
even press his suit with a lover’s ardour? How should 


Sir Peter and the rest respect a sentiment which was so 
Nor was Joseph the only offender. 
The Moses of Mr. Lewis was as lamentable a presentment 
as the same actor’s Touchstone, and adverse criticism will 
carry you no further. The poor, forced fun of Moses did 
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but reopen that ancient wound caused three years since by 
the fool inthe forest. And why the merry jests which give 
point and piquancy to the dialogue, and justify the Scandal- 
ous College of its title, are mercilessly burked none but Mr. 
Daly could inform you. No doubt the modest, virtuous, 
refined American would scorn to smile at indelicacy, 
but in England we share not all the pretty scruples of 
our cousins, and the air of London should give Mr. Daly a 
freer courage. However, it is that gentleman’s pleasant 
impertinence to ‘tinker’ Sheridan and to ‘re-arrange’ 
Shakespeare. And if we look too leniently upon his 
indiseretion, if we excuse his inveterate habit of bow- 
dlerising ; if we even forgive that ignorance of the 
English language which is conspicuous upon his stage, it 
is because we remember one large debt of gratitude. Did 
he not bring Miss Ada Rehan to our shores, and give us a 
delight it had never been ours to enjoy ? 

It is the first merit of this incomparable actress that she 
attempts no character which she does not realise. She 
always sets out with a certain view, clear to herself and 
speedily made clear to her audience. In the fifth act her 
conception remains precisely what it was in the first. 
There is none of that ambition to ‘do variety turns,’ to 
show how many false emotions can be displayed in a brief 
three hours, which commonly mars the performance of a 
British actress. 7'he School for Scandal has changes enough 
of its own, but Miss Rehan is throughout, in wayward 
comedy or stern seriousness, the same unchanging, consis- 
tent personage. The note was struck at her first entry. 
She is the hoyden come to town, Her half clumsy, half 
alert movement, her awkward gestures, proclaim the 
country girl ; and the actress keeps a hold on her concep- 
tion from the first to the last. The conscious grace 
wherewith she wears the fine clothes of the town-bred 
woman, the air of half-awakened innocence with which she 
listens—in the fourth act—to Joseph's protestations are 
completely in harmony with her interpretation. The per- 
formance is singularly equal, but for one piece of restless- 
ness in the famous scene with Sir Peter. Here my lady 
dances and trips incessantly ; she forgets the repose, which 
is the necessary starting-point of every emotion. She 
irritates you with her innumerable curtseys and mows, and 
the lapse is all the stranger because even her Katharine 
was not without restraint. But otherwise her presentment 
was a triumph of art. Her talent is greater, the greater the 
demand made upon it. In the Screen Scene she fell not a 
hair's breadth below the occasion. Even in her contempt 
for Joseph, even in her contrition to her husband, she 
remains that hoyden of fashion she set out to be. Miss 
Rehan has been many months in London, with no better 
chances than The Foresters and German-American farce. 
And now that she has found her opportunity in Lady 
Teazle, she is sadly handicapped by indiscreet support. 
For one actress cannot make a play, and until a new com- 
pany is enlisted, or the genuine American drama invented, 
we despair of seeing Miss Rehan do full justice to her 
admirable talent. 

Of the rest Mrs. Gilbert alone acted with taste and 
understanding. Her Mrs, Candour was most intelligently 
designed. She caught a breath of the old comedy, and 
escaped that appearance of Yankee propriety which de- 
pressed too many of her fellows. In brief, the performance 
as a whole was unsatisfactory : the players did their work 
each in his own key, and at times the stage seemed a very 
Babel of foreign tongues, with the prompter’s voice re- 
sounding above them all. No amount of drilling will 
(ver teach Messrs. Clarke and Lewis the English lan- 
guage, but sufficient rehearsal might at least remove from 
the presentation the unexpectedness of the drawing- 
room charade, 
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THE SOLEMN HUNTING 


IME was when the chase had as firm a hold on human 
energy as war, when the hunter ranked with the 
warrior in human esteem. The chase then was more than a 
pastime : it was a noble vocation. In our degenerate age 
the gillie is generally a more accomplished naturalist and 
sportsman than his master ; nor does it seldom happen that 
the deerstalker is the obedient and facile tool of his 
attendant. But before the dawn of this mechanical era, 
or ever the modern weapons of precision were invented, 
the art of venery was deemed an essential accomplish- 
ment, perhaps even the crowning accomplishment, of 
knighthood. The romance and charm once associated 
with sport hung on conditions that are now no more. 
Though it be vain to sigh for their return, it is still worth 
remembrance that the chase has lost as well as gained by 
the substitution of the deadlier weapon of attack. 

While the chase was held in such peculiar honour by 
our forefathers, the Tainchel, or great deer hunt—practised 
by the ancient races of Europe and surviving in the High- 
lands of Scotland till within comparatively recent times— 
was regarded as the high festival of the sport. Thescale 
whereon it was carried out is good reason for its esteem ; 
but, besides, it outstripped all other forms of the chase in 
thrilling excitement ; for its main incidents happened in a 
narrow space, and were crowded into one brief moment of 
animation. While it entranced the whole clan, strangers 
from far and near deemed it a privilege and duty to lend 
their countenance and aid. The vast crowds which 
attended it on occasion may be guessed from the fact that 
it was ostensibly to take part in a great hunt that the 
clans flocked to Braemar when the Earl of Mar raised the 
standard of the Pretender. The obligation of attendance 
was strenuously enforced, as you may conjecture from the 
Scottish phrase to ‘keep tryst,’ the tryst, or /rysta, being, 
according to the old English historian Ethelred, the name 
of a custom of the chase—similar to the Tainchel— 
practised by Malcolm and other ancient Scottish kings. 
In the Highlands an invitation to take part in the great 
hunt was deemed a peculiar token of friendship, to dis- 
regard which would be gravely discourteous ; and upon 
a king’s vassals it was obligatory as a summons to war. 

The manner of the ‘ Hunting of the Cheviot,’ described 
in the old ballad of ‘ Chevy Chace,’ had the closest analogy 
to the Tainchel : 


Then the Perse out of Bamborowe cam, 
With him a myghtye meany ; 

With fifteen hundrith archares bold; 
The wear chosen out of shyars thre. 
The dryvars thorowe the woodes went 
For to reas the dear 

Bomen bickarte uppone the bent 

With ther browd aras cleare. 

Then the wyld thorowe the woodes went 
On every syde shear 

Grea-hondes thorowe the greves glent 
For to kyll thear the dear. 

Scott’s description in Waverley of the solemn hunting 
near Glennaquoich is familiar to all ; but the more ancient 
account of Bishop Lesley—an older authority than that 
wherefrom Scott borrows—remains keenly interesting : 
‘Quer all with us in the hichest mountains gret hartis are 
sa frequent, that commonnlie in a solemne hunting, the 
Prince chieflie present him selfe, now fyue hundir, now 
viii hundir, sum tyme a 1000 at ane tyme are slayne: for 
than throuch the cry of men and the barking of litle dogs 
round about, the space, sum tyme of x, sum tymes of xx 
myles and mair within the narrow boundes of a certane 
valley, quhair the Lordes and noble men hes appoynted 
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to remane and institute their abydeng. Out of that place 
the hundes being hunted, arrowis schott, jauelinis castne, 
and hounting cloubs: and with al kynde of armour thay 
sett vpon the hartis, not without gret danger baith of 
men and dogs: For the hartes of nature are giuen to this, 
that gif thair leider fal amang the midis of his ennimies, 
or incur ony present danger, they al in ane troupe with- 
out feir followe, excepte they die be the gate.’ 

Of course, this sport differed essentially from any form 
of the modern battue. It was not mere massacre ; many 
deer had their chance of escape, and in slaying them there 
was room for the display of manifold dexterity and skill ; 
while there was also an element of danger to lend a thrill 
of nobler excitement to the sport. When the antlers 
of the victims emerged from their coverts into the 
fatal valley, then the great moment had arrived. After 
the brief instant of attack the pursuit of the wounded 
deer was continued by hounds, while arrows whizzed 
from the bow in all directions through glen and wood. 
Then, as evening fell, the pursuers would return with 
their trophies, and after the quarterings and other cere- 
monials, followed the great banquet in the palace of 
timber, described by Pitscottie, with a sequence of song 
and dance continued far into the night. Considering 
which, and contrasting such hunting and wassail with the 
select methods of modern civilisation, is it altogether vain 
to ask whether the chase were not better in ancient times 
than in our own ? 


FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BOY 


H° true it is that genius, to give the world of its 
sweetest, must be unhampered by sordid cares. Of 
late my muse has had no heart to sing. I came across a 
paper, tossed aside a while ago, which almost brought tears 
to my eyes. Onthe top I had written a title : ‘A Dirge 
of Desire Dead, and there followed a few lines which 
Sorrow herself seemed to have dictated to Song, and then 
—rows of squalid, hideous figures, and vulgar commercial 
symbols. Surely, I mused, here is all the pathos of life. 
A care that had some romance or greatness in it—an 
unfaithful wife it might be, or a capricious mistress—I 
could have borne. Indeed, I have had my share of such 
sorrows, and those who have known the secret have won- 
dered at my power of seeming to enjoy dinners and the like 
with a wolf gnawing my heart, as in the story of the Spartan 
boy. It was the sordid, petty nature of my troubles that 
destroyed my peace and harassed my nerves. It made the 
whole scheme ‘of things, the whole framework of society, 
seem so monstrous and futile. Of mere debt, as such, I 
have always made light. Nay, to be poor, as the folly of 
the world condemns me to be—who might have used 
riches so graciously—to be poor and not to be in debt has 
seemed mean-spirited ; and I cannot remember a time 
since my schooldays when I was what I believe is ca!led 
solvent. Debts sat lightly and gracefully upon me, and I 
used to laugh with my friends over imaginary trials. 
But of late there seemed to have been a conspiracy 
to cause me absolute personal inconvenience. I received 
threatening letters, in which what chiefly annoyed me was 
the obvious assumption that I should feel the insults of the 
absurd writers ; of course I ignored them, but I am sure the 
effect on me was depressing. A dreadful man was in the 
habit of calling while I was at breakfast and demanding 
money, and I had considerable difficulty in dismissing 
him from my mind. When I should have been meditating 
in quietude, I was forced to hold conversations with 
money-lenders, the very furniture of whose rooms upset 
me tor the day, and of late even these labours had been 
useless, Perhaps the hardest, because the most persistent 
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wrong, was that I was deprived of the simple enjoyments 
of my fellows. Life is hard to bear very often, in any 
case, and that one should lack the paltry distractions of 
town seemed almost inconceivable. I could not even go 
to the silly things they call plays, and because I owed 
money at places where we dine and sup, I had often to 
eat my meals—‘ meals’ is the horribly appropriate word 

-at home. I had even to go to the man—but why 
record these horrors? It is morbid to describe them 
fully ; to indicate their nature is enough. 

It was only a week ago that Apollo freed me, and as 
yet the nightmare of it all still oppresses me. A sort of 
crisis had come, one man announcing his intention of 
writing to my father. My mother and my sister both 
refused to sell their jewels to help me; their barbaric 
preference of stones (for they know nothing of their 
beautiful symbolism) to my peace of mind wounded me, 
but I am a man of strong natural affection, and I have for- 
given them before they have asked forgiveness. Then | 
went to my father with my rows of figures. On the whole, 
the scene was artistic. I am naturally dramatic, and like 
to play the parts of life with zest. The repentant 
prodigal is a foolish and contemptible person, but 
1 felt I owed it to my father to act it vigor- 
ously. My father’s rage was al] that the most 
exacting critic could have demanded. It was a 
pleasant little comedy, and, not until quite the end of it, 
did | drop unthinkingly into my natural manner and 
smile at my father’s solemnity about the ‘last time.’ | 
felt disproportionately grateful to him for removing my 
cares, for it cost him but little thought or pains, and | 
agreed readily to conform to the wish which haunts him 
that I should ‘do some work.’ How far a sort of half 
promise made in such a trite little domestic play can bind 
one in real life, I am not casuist enough to determine, In 
the true sense of the word there is more ‘ work ’ina ballad 
of mine than in years of his soldiering. But work in his 
sense would be an experience which I am seriously 
inclined to invite. 


SOME OLD ALMANACKS 


N remote country parts, the pedlar, the true /vol pedler 
—which word thus put explains itself—is now going 
from cottage to cottage with ‘Old Moore’s,’ vamped by a 
hack in Fleet Street and warranted to foretell us ‘all 
wat’s goin’ to ’appen’ in 1894. Wherefore it is an excellent 
opportunity to review a few old almanacks which are just 
as foolish and far more quaint than the new. 

To start with a once very famous example: Pierre de 
Larivey the younger was a mathematician, astronomer, 
astrologer, almanack-maker, and calculator of horoscopes— 
as every astronomer was bound to be—at Troyes in Cham- 
pagne, in the first half of the 17th century. According to 
his own horoscope, drawn by himself, he was condemned 
to die of a fish-bone ; so that he never ate fish, and thus 
dodged the prophecy. Now here is a point of casuistry 
for the still faithful believer ; wherein he may debate with 
himself: (1) whether a horoscope can be falsified ; and (2) 
whether it is not impious to defeat your own heaven- 
drawn prediction. 

This Peter junior was born in 1596, thirty years after 
Nostradamus died ; and at the age of 22 began to publish, 
through Jean Oudot, the celebrated editor of the Biblio- 
theque Bleue, his ‘ Almanach with great predictions, the 
whole diligently calculated.’ First appearing in 1618, it 
suddenly leaped into immense vogue, when (as Bayle 
mentions in a note to his article on Hermant the religious 
historian) he put to some month or other the random 
motto ‘Latin perdu.’ Now, it did so happen that during 
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that month the Latin funeral oration of Marshal de Gassion 
was inhibited at the Sorbonne by the King, which gave 
rise to much gossip, besides making the fortune of the 
Trojan almanacks—or helping them to a new start: for 
mere than a century earlier there had appeared the 
very notable ‘Grant Kalendrier et Compost of Shepherds, 
with their astrology, and many other profitable matters 
and sciences, salutary as well for the soul as for the health 
of the body’ (1510 and 1529), 

One publication soon became insufficient to sate the desire 
for De Larivey’s prophecies: wherefore, in 1625, he sent 
forth—this time at Lyons—his ‘ Six Centuries of Predictions, 
by Pierre Larivey, cy deuant nommé Claude Morel, in the 
which are seen represented a part of that which comes to 
pass in these times, as well in France, Spain, England, as 
in other parts of Europe’ ; and two years later, through his 
first printer at Troyes, he brought out his ‘ Predictions and 
(General Prognosticalions, for nineteen years of the most 
memorable (!) things which are to us denounced to happen, 
by the revolutions, grand conjunctions of the highest 
planetts, eclypses, cometts, and other metheors, from the 
year of grace 1625 to the year 1643. Exactly calculated 
according to the instructions of ancient and modern 
astrologers. By Pierre de Larivey the Younger.’ (We 
translate the titles from the original French.) ‘This last 
was again published for the nineteen years from 1039 
to 1057 by another printer at Troyes, ‘Claude Briden, at 
the Great Bible, in the street of the Temple,’ and signed 
by ‘Pierre de Larivey, Troyen’ ; and as to his ancient 
and modern authorities, he only once quotes ‘ The Weeks 
of the philosopher Abderitain’, and his lucky days were 
‘revealed by the Angel to the good Joseph the Just.’ A 
miserable, thin, flat appearance these Prognostications 
made, with their playing-card portraits of Louis XIII. 
and his queen, and a text printed on grocer’s paper from 
worn-out stumps of types, (étes de clous as they would call 
them at Troyes. The brag concerning the dread presages 
of the heavens, such as the ‘ eclypse of 1560, denoting the 
death of the late Roy Frangois I., and the cruel Civill 
Warres in France and Flanders for the fact of religion, and 
an infinity of others, que i’obmettray pour n’estre prolixe, 
is wooden enough. However, the writer concludes with 
the formidable metheor, ‘ which I began to observe the 
year 1618, about the fourth hour of the 13th November.’ 
He then straightway disappoints with a promise not to 
‘extend myself further on its qualities, but still 1 will say 
that impune ndqua visus fulgere Comeles’ ; and finally plays 
for safety with the prediction that ‘the greatest and most 
violent effects of this comett will be tardy, and I judge 
that these will appear in the Orient and in Italy earlier 
than in Spain and other more occidental places.’ 

Of course, like all catchpennies of his kind, he 
was ever vague when not hedging. You knew not 
where to catch him. For example, the winter of 1639 
‘will in my opinion be rather dry than wet; although 
at times there will be diverse mutations during this 
season: as winds, snow, ice; and towards the end cold 
and obnoxious rains. The end of spring 1641 ‘ may be 
accompanied by some light rain, morning coolness, and 
other seasonable weather.’ But as ‘ Bickerstaffius, nobilis 
Anglus, Astrologorum hujusce seculi facile princeps,’ 
put it into the mouth of the luckless Partridge, in another 
famous almanack: ‘As to foretelling the weather, we 
never meddle with that ; but leave it to the printer, who 
taketh it out of any old almanack, as he thinketia fit.’ 

The autumn of 1643, said Larivey, ‘in its season will 
give us wine,’ which is obviously true of a wine-country, 
and leaves a loophole for a triumph if the vintage turn out 
great. The assertion that ‘the aquatic animals, I would 
say the fish, will greatly multiply, was net easy of dis- 
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proof in 1649. ‘Guard the children from small-pox and 
measles ’ is safe advice ‘in any age or country of the world,’ 
as Swift put it when he would jibe at Bickerstaff. 

Mysterious shots, such as the ‘ Latia perdu,’ were seldom 
introduced by Larivey in the Prognostications, and always 
in true Nostradamian farrago : 

Catharres empeschants le monde de parler 
A qui l’on fera voir 4 beaucoup sa brauade. 

A shocking bad cold in the head is a safe prophecy 
‘at large’; and the second line is mere gibberish, flung 
out for some chance of a strained interpretation, like 
so much of those mocked-at by Rabelais’s ‘ O, O, poulailles, 
faites vous vos nidz tant haut?’ Larivey at rare times 
ventured on a well-hidden joke—a joke smelling of his own 
country, and containing an allusion which naturally escapes 
the modern scholar. As, for instance, in 1649, ‘the 
brebis, moutons, and lambs will have much to suffer, and 
will for the most part have such complaints that the most 
robust will not escape with whole skins.’ But this was 
imitated from Rabelais, when he attacked the almanack- 
fakers 106 years before, in the Pantagrueline Pronostication ; 
just as did Swift, seventy years later, in his ‘ Mosquito- 
war with the goaded Partridge ’"—a thing that will always 
be delightful to re-read. Mr. Arber has given it to the 
vulgar in his English Garners. Rabelais had chiefly in his 
eye the almanacks of Louvain ; and ‘ Monsieur Biquer- 
statfe —as one alias was—gibbeted Gadbury, ‘ Poor 
Robin, Dove, and Wing, as well as Partridge. De 
Larivey also had his persecutors, and he concludes his 
little pamphlet with a general anathema: ‘ Inuidiis 
Inuidentium, which, being overset into Partridge’s 
tongue, came out as ‘ pack of rascals,’ ‘knavery,’ ‘ villain,’ 
‘cheat,’ ‘impudent lying fellow,’ ‘ fool, and soforth. All 
these terms were applied by the genuine Partridge to that 
fatal wit ‘one Bickerstaff, Esq.,’ in whose reality he fondly 
believed, when he roared with the pain of Swift’s well- 
planted darts. 


BUBBLE MAGIC 


HE last hind had left the booth. The Ambassador, 

the Page, and Clarinda were spreading supper on 

the trestled table behind the tattered  stage-curtain, 

Yesternight had been a benefit, and we were now to eat the 

remnants of the feast. We had played Phillip Massinger's 

Maid of Honour, and though our acting was stirring enow 
few of the country folk had ventured. 


? 


We sat at table in our players’ clothes: I, the master, 
was Bertoldo ; Mary Percival, Camiola ; Mistress Brookwith, 
the Duchess of Sienna. Robert, Ferdinand, and the rest 
were made up of recruits from town. Stupid prattling 
came from the further end; but where we three sat there 
was naught but whispering. Camiola’s nut-brown hair 
lay adown her back; my fingers stole among it, and 
made a nest; there was no expression in her colourless 
almost haggard—face, save one of passion. She would 
not taste the viands; but once, when I had drunk, and 
turned to speak with the Duchess, her hand stole to my 
beaker, and her lips pressed where mine had pressed. 

Mistress Brookwith’s gorgeous colouring put me in 





mind of an old-fashioned garden. She was not without 
beauty ; but ‘twas the beauty of peonies and Turk’s caps, 
Moreover, her eyes were bright and sparkling as the 
toad’s that lurks beneath such flowers ; they hinted of 
vast knowledge acquired by a placid contemplation of the 
strange. 

Our talk turned on love. Camiola said with a shudder 
that, though she had never suffered, such a thing must be 
horrible, must burn out the heart, must destroy a woman's 
virtue! The Duchess laughed drily, and passing one 
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plump, be-ringed hand behind my shoulder, stroked the 
girl's neck. 

‘Dear child, she said, ‘when you are old as I, and 
ha’ passed so oft through the fire, you will know that.’tis 
not love, but falsity, that burns and destroys.’ 

I interrupted her with: ‘I hold love to be in no wise 
great as friendship: a friend who preserves a perfect faith 
is the best gift Providence bestows.’ 

For I was thinking of Norreys, who even that day had 
written, for the hundredth time, proffering help if my 
affairs were disordered. As children, we were bed-fellows, 
and, though he had heired a great estate, he had ever held 
me as his bosom friend. Twice already had he rescued 
me from poverty, calling me Quixote, and taking away all 
shame. I loved him more than a brother. 

‘Ah, you have never loved—by some rare chance you 
have escaped the fire,’ the Duchess retorted, drawing her 
hand from Camiola’s neck and laying it on my breast. 
‘This heart awaits its torture!’ she added. 

Camiola, sighing querulously, threw in: ‘Men cannot 
understand women.’ 

Just then, one drew aside the curtain that oped to the 
field, and showed us the bright hues of the setting sun. 
The chain of talk grew louder and louder as the ale 
and wine went round. Unobserved we stole from the 
table, and went through the court of ‘The Green Man.’ 
No sooner had we reached the herb-garden, that lies east 
of the archway, than the Duchess turned to me, something 
abruptly. 

‘You have perchance not forgotten that Earl Russet- 
well carried me to Italy, and detained me there five 
years’... shesaid. ‘In that time I gathered forbidden 
fruits... . I know much of love. Would you that | 
showed to yourself, Bertoldo, and to our sweet Maid of 
Honour here, some little trick of the near future ?’ 

Camiola in haste assented for both, and Mistress Brook- 
with hurried up the stone stairs to the gallery where lay 
the women’s chambers, to return with a white silken case, 
which presently disclosed a tiny pipe of gold, and a crystal 
phial half filled with a rosy liquid. 

‘Let us remove to a more secret place,’ she said. 

She led the way down the ill-kept alley of box to a 
lawn, where the yew fowls had Jost all shape. In an 
arbour adorned by portraits of long-mouldered gamesters 
we sat, the waning afterglow hanging overhead. 

‘’Tis naught but the blowing of bubbles in magic water, 
she explained. ‘ You, Camiola, shall have the first turn. 
Observe me, and when the bubble attains its largest, peep 
into the picture.’ 

Wherewith she poured into the hollowed palm of her 
left hand a shallow pool, and, bedabbling the bow], blew 
and blew until the bubble swelled to the size and form of 
a citron. She motioned with her head for Camiola to 
Jook, and the girl leaned forward. 

A cry of rapture leaped from her lips; a rich colour 
filled her cheeks. The bubble burst, but her inspired 
loveliness remained. Hand-clasped, she gazed upon me, 
and I saw an infinite joy in her eyes. She would have 
spoken, but her heart beat far too quickly. She took up a 
flower I had culled in the garden, unfastened her laces, 
and let it fall to her bosom. 

‘What did she see ?’ I asked in jealous eagerness. 

‘Nay, that is not in my lore. I saw only floating colours. 
’Tis your turn now.’ 

Again she stirred the water with the bowl, and this 
time blew a bubble big as a child’s head. At her nod | 
stooped, and peered into the thing, and saw the garden, 
amethyst, scarlet, sapphire, yellow, crystal green, blood- 
colour. And as it were the yew-birds fought. 

But, within the moment, the garden disappeared, and in 
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its place came a moor where curlews flew, and a mountain 
river threshed into spume, and afterwards a squat thatched 
house with many dormers. The door of this opened, and 
Fybella herself—the one woman for whom my feeling 
resembled passion—stood on the threshold, and held out 
her arms towards me. 

‘Sure, ’tis Fybella!’ I cried unconsciously. 

The bubble burst. 

Mistress Brookwith smiled. ‘Whatever you have seen 
—and I have small desire to know, she said—‘ depend 
upon ’tis true. If Madam Fybella were in the picture 

‘She stood as waiting to clip me!’ I faltered. ‘ Prythee 
show me another bubble that I may know more.’ 

‘Not so, my friend, I must return. You have for- 
gotten that I must design a new gown for mine honour- 
able daughter, Margaret Overreach. Fare-thee-well.’ 

She poured back the drops that lay in her palm, and 
dried the golden pipe; then rose, and, with the 
curtsey that she used so well in the plays, moved 
from the arbour. I followed, with many entreaties ; 
but she was implacable, and I went to my chamber, 
and began a letter to Fybella, wherein I would write 
my experience. Ere long, however, my eyes lifted, 
and fell on a yellowed map that hung betwixt mantel 
and window, and, looking carefully upon it, to my 
amaze | found that Bleaklow lay but fifteen miles distant. 
So I tore up the sheet, and having studied the way, without 
a word to any of my folk, set out to visit her, though ‘twas 
but a sennight since we had parted, and our next meeting 
was to have been soon. 

Mine hostess lent me a tinder-box and a horn lantern; 
declaring that ‘twould be of use in the woodland ; and 
then, having ascertained the road to the next village, 
I set off in haste. Darkness had already fallen; one by 
one the stars blinked into being. My repeater told me 
twas ten by the clock. The white line of the road kept 
me from straying, till I reached Hunter’s Manor, where 
the hamlet lies at the entrance of Gardom Wood. 

Most of the villagers were a-bed ; but a decrepit gafle-, 
already half-stripped, had bethought himself that his toll- 
gate was not yet locked for the night. Of him I inquired 
the way to Bleaklow ; but ’twas long ere his dimmed brain 
could take in my question, and at the first wave of his hand 
toward a bypath that struck directly to the heart of the 
forest, I hurried onward, and in the hollowed bole of the 
first great tree, struck a light and fired my lantern. 

Gardom Wood was in its rarest beauty. Autumn had 
tinged the leaves all imaginable shades of red and brown 
and green: the cold air (methought it froze) was pregnant 
with the rich smell of withering leaves. Here and there 
as I went, reremice, that haply had never beheld a lantern 
before, beat down and rattled the horn; owls wailed out 
their melancholy ; up in the branches were squirrels with 
glistening teeth, and in the damp vistas will-with-the- 
wisp was jerking. The place was full of life; ripples of 
mirth came from the streams that prattled across the path : 
in one grove of half-withered cedars that was threatened 
by a falling gable, moans and sighs crept from the tips of 
the boughs, 

Of a sudden one in pure white tripped from behind an 
undergrowth of young poplars, and a sweet breath fell on my 
cheek. ’I'was Camiola, dressed as I had seen her last, and 
still adorned with courtly gew-gaws, 

‘I have waited long,’ she said with a shiver, ‘but now 
that you are come, it seems scarce a moment since we 
parted. I go with you—as your page—your lantern- 
bearer.’ 

I dissented. ‘The walk is far too long, child,’ I said. 
‘Go back—take the lantern. You have no covering for 
your head ... I insist .. .’ 
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Feigning contrition, she stooped, but caught the iron 
ring of the lantern, and no sooner had she possession than 
she flew for some paces in front, nor would she permit me 
to lessen the space between us till | had vowed to use no 
more persuasion, but to permit her to have her will. 

In truth she made a very dainty picture. .. . 

We linked arms, she still swaying the lantern by her 
skirt, and so in silence passed through the forest of 
Gardom Wood, and reached an edge traversed by many a 
pack-horse track. There, as I pondered on the right way, 
Camiola spoke : 

Tis this, she said, pointing to the least worn. 
‘Already I hear the water.’ 

Listening, I, too, heard the sound of a hissing stream, 
thrown into flood by storms in the upland. Yet was I 
bewildered by Camiola’s knowledge. 

‘How comes it, mistress, that you know the way?’ I 
asked, 

‘The bubble magic showed m2, and I have the keener 
ears, she made answer. ‘Now, since I have replied 
frankly, tell me who is this madam that we go to see.’ 

Her tone was somewhat contemptuous: I was affronted, 

‘The woman I love —she who is to be my wife.’ 

Camiola’s limber fingers twined about mine. ‘ Poor 
soul, poor soul !’ she sighed, whether for pity of Fybella or 
me I knew not, 

A flock of curlews flapped overhead, whistling and 
hissing, and Camiola shrank closer to my side. I had not 
divined that her body would enchant so subtly. We 
reached a narrow clough that sloped to the river. There, 
as we crossed the flints, I heard her quench a moan, and 
seeing that she walked lamely, | asked if she were in pain. 

‘My feet,’ she said—above the noise of the river—‘ my 
feet were not shod for such a journey.’ 

In the lantern-light she raised her left foot and showed 
me the once white satin stained with the green juices of 
the grass, and the sole flapping apart from the rest. 

‘You go no further,’ I said. ‘See, I will leave my coat 
to cover you, and the lantern also shall be yours. .... 
I will send from the house, ... . Surely it cannot be 
very far.’ 

Camiola laughed merrily, as ifshe prisoned some secret. 
‘You will never send from her house to me,’ she replied. 
‘IT can walk—’twas but a pebble got underneath my heel. 
I will bind it with my bodice-lace—thus !’ She drew out 
one of her silken cords, and strapped it crosswise about her 
instep. ‘I am ready,’ she said. 

At the stepping-stones, I caught her to my heart, and 
with one arm of hers encircling my neck, and the other 
outstretched in front with the lantern, we crossed the 
perilous place. 

On the further bank I struck my repeater again, and 
found that midnight was past by two hours. There was 
no path visible now, so perforce we made our way through 
the stunted beech-spinney. On the summit of a limestone 
hill, where gray ghostly things peeped from the thin 
sward, I saw the gables of Bleaklow, with a light burning 
in Fybella’s window. 

Camiola grasped my arm convulsively, and then held 
the lantern, so that I might see her face. 

‘Tell me,’ she whispered fondly. ‘Is mistress beautiful 
as | ?’ 

My tongue was on the point of declaring rashly that 
l'ybella was peerless, when it was borne upon me with 
some uneasiness that the loveliness of her with whom | 
travelled could not well be excelled. For there was a 
wonderment of beauty in her face; it seemed as a 
Virgin’s soul played there. Erstwhile I had deemed her 
coldly charming ; now I wondered how she had come to 
preserve through so many trials that exquisite passion. 
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‘ Not more beautiful,’ I faltered. 

She lowered the lantern, and again we progressed until 
we came to the bed of rushes beside the long pool. 
There the herons were beginning to stir. Camiola gazed, 
as insome fashion afraid, along the old road that runs from 
Silence Village to Bleaklow. Near us lay a rock basin, 
where the water gushed down on pebbles and yellow sand. 

‘My feet are hot and tired—let me bathe them here,’ 
she said. ‘But fora minute. .... I would fain see the 


Sitting on the ground she undid her shoes and drew off 
her stockings. She dabbled her feet in the rillock, crying 
out with delight, and though late I craved so keenly for 
sight of Fybella, in truth I felt no impatience now. 

‘Why not rest beside me, Bertoldo?’ she said. ‘Sure 
there is no harm in staying awhile. I am very weary.’ 

I sat on the tussock, setting the lantern betwixt us. 
She curved her neck so that the breeze might bear with 
it the lightest sound: ever and anon she looked toward 
the road. Once she paled, and smote her breast ; but the 
moment afterward her colour returned, and she took off 
her kerchief, and dried her feet, and donned her stockings 
and shoes. 

‘I hold love to be in no wise great as friendship,’ she 
said, repeating in a mocking voice my words of yester 
evening. ‘A friend who preserves a perfect faith is the 
best gift Providence bestows.’ 

My hand moved to take the lantern ; on my fingers fell 
a hasty shower of tears. Camiola wept, wherefore I could 
not understand. 

‘ Dear child !’ 

She recovered herself soon. ‘O that I had never come!’ 
she murmured, 

Before us in the gloom whinnied a mare that flew 
eastward as to welcome the dayspring. Then the curtain 
lifted, and the sky flushed with all the hues I had seen in 
the bubble, and soon the sun, gigantic and ruddy, tore 
himself from the fork of a hill. 

Morning came in strides; from the thorn-bushes rose 
birds, piping autumnally. We stole along the depressions 
of the ground, for I was anxious that Fybella might not 
behold me till I had reached the house. The light in her 
window was extinguished—or was it that the blaze of the 
sun dazzled my eyes ? 

At the gate of the wood-close I turned to Camiola. 

‘Sweetheart, I said. ‘My mistress—’twould be best 
for me to see her first and explain your company, Stay 
here awhile—I will return very soon.’ 

All rosy was she in the light, so rare, indeed, that I was 
loth to part. 

‘ Ay, leave me, dearest,’ she cried with tender cajolery. 
‘ Leave me.’ 

But, even as she spoke, Fybella threw open her door and 
gazed eastward along the grass-grown road, and held out 
her arms, as to draw one bosomward. 

I moved forward. Camiola caught my cloak with one 
hand, and with the other pointed to the horizon, where 
Norreys spurred his great white stallion. 

R. Murray GIitcurist, 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE REWARD OF VALOUR ? 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 14th November, 1893. 


S1r,—Once again you do the public service in aiding Dr. 
Rubie to ventilate a scandal not yet past mending. He does 


not state whether the war medal has been withheld from the 
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Pathans who so gallantly served in the front with Mr, Spedding 
and his friends, or whether it is only the men who provided 
them and directed their operations who are so scurvily mis- 
used. Those who know India can appreciate the damage done 
to natives and Europeans alike. Not only did these men iacur 
greater danger in making roads, saps, and breastworks under 
fire than the troops which followed and supported them, but 
they actually held the rear and base line of retreat had the 
attack failed. To quibble about their not being ‘officially 
certified as efficient’ is as ridiculous as it is disgraceful and 
contemptible. What will foreigners, Frenchmen and Germans, 
think when they see the special recommendation of the ablest 
General Britain has produced since Wellington and Charles 
Napier thus ignored by the civilian clerks of the Indian 
Government? Dr. Rubie does not specifically state whether 
the India Office at home or the Governor's officials are the 
insolent perpetrators. With all its faults, the Government of 
Old John Company did not play the fool and knave in this 
way. Why, a hundred pounds would probably pay for the 
medals for all Mr. Spedding’s force, and satisfy the just claims 
and aspirations of two hundred and fifty-seven gallant and 
patriotic men. That Lord Roberts supports such a case is 
only what those of his old regiment expect of one who has 
never disappointed them.—I am, etc., 
BENGAL ARTILLERY H.E.1LC, 





REVIEWS 


MR. VIZETELLY’S RECOLLECTIONS 


Glances Back through Seventy Years. By HENRY 
VIZETELLY, London: Kegan Paul. 


At the very beginning of his two readable volumes Mr. 
Vizetelly has taken the precaution of disarming hostile 
criticism by the frank admission that these ‘rambling reminis- 
cences,’ as he, with excess of modesty, terms them, are often 
concerned with persons and places which the world, ‘in its 
peremptory way, has made up its mind to forget.’ The con- 
fession is no less prudent than candid; for it is a fact that 
these pages contain much about which the world, if it has not 
resolved to forget it, has at all events determined that it has 
heard more than enough. We are all aware that, in the first 
half of the century, operatives not unfrequently wrecked 
factories and smashed power-looms; that the expenses of 
contested elections were often enormous ; that Mr. William 
Weare was murdered by Mr. Thurtell ; that prize-fights and 
duels were common in the reign of George IV.; that lotteries 
were not abolished till 1826; and that an efficient police force 
was established a few years later. Also, we have heard with 
our ears and our fathers have told us that Lord Londonderry 
committed suicide; that the Duke of Wellington was in the 
habit of wearing a blue frock-coat and white duck trousers ; 
that there was great political excitement throughout the country 
at the time of the first Reform Bill; that John Leech had a 
morbid hatred of barrel-organs ; and that the penny-postage 
scheme has been a vast success, though many shrewd men 
predicted its failure. These facts, we say, have long been 
public property, nor has Mr. Vizetelly contrived to invest them 
with any new charm. A considerable portion of his first 
volume, indeed, reminds us of nothing if not of one of those 
dreary records of ‘progress’ which might be found in any 
journal on the occasion of Her Majesty’s jubilee. We can but 
be thankful that Mr. Vizetelly has spared us the early history 
of the London and Birmingham Railway, though he was wrong 
to grudge his book even the pretence of an index. 

A very similar objection may be taken to not a few of the 
‘persons and places’ round whom and which our recorder’s 
memory plays. The early Victorian wits assuredly had a 
sufficiently high idea of their own merits, and have played a 
sufficiently prominent part in the autobiographies of the 
period. How often have Douglas Jerrold, Mark Lemon, 
Albert Smith, and Robert Brough strutted across the stage ! 
Have we not supped to more than repletion at the Cider 
Cellars or the Coal-hole, seen the fireworks at Vauxhall, and 
sickened at the buffooneries of Nicholson at the Garrick’s 
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Head? What visions of dulness does the name of A’Beckett 
conjure up! Who does not know the early history of Mr, 
George Augustus Sala? All these simple, these primitive 
topics of entertainment, with Soyer, the Eglinton Tournament, 
Maginn, and the Yates-Thackeray quarrel thrown in, does Mr, 
Vizetelly labour in all innocence for our delight. We feel 
positively heartless in suggesting that these excellent men and 
these time-honoured matters should he indulged with the repose 
that has long been their due. 

The bulk of Mr. Vizetelly’s book, however, is luckily made up 
of other-guess stuff than this. As himself remarks, his career has 
been active if not exciting, and in the course of his three-score 
and thirteen years he has been brought into contact with many 
interesting men, and has seen a great deal of what goes on 
behind the scenes of journalism. Apprenticed to a wood 
engraver, he joined his brother, soon after their father’s death, 
in a printing and engraving business, which procured him the 
acquaintance of not a few authors and publishers. With 
Thackeray in particular his relations were pretty close, and it is 
good to think that his recollections of the novelist are con- 
sistently pleasant. Mr. Vizetelly’s firm embarked upon several 
ventures of iis own, whereof some prospered and some did 
not. The Pictortal Times was one of the author’s speculations 
and so was the ///ustrated Times, which at once sprang into a 
circulation of 200,000. The Welcome Guest, on the other hand, 
resulted in aloss. They that take an interest in journalism 
will find not a little in what is said concerning these periodicals 
to fix their attention, and will thoroughly relish the glimpses 
here afforded of some of the contributors : of Bayley, of James 
Hannay, of C. H. Bennett, and of Doré. Nor will they be 
inclined to overlook the history of the London Journal, nor the 
account of the origin of the ///ustrated London News, designed 
to be a species of Police News by a gentleman who had 
amassed a fortune by the happy invention of Parr’s Life 
Pills. From these pages, too, may be learned with what good 
success Mr. Vizetelly overcame the obstacles placed (in those 
days) in the way of special correspondents and artists, how he 
‘did’ the marriage of the Princess Royal to the Crown Prince, 
the Royal visit to Cherbourg, the trial trip of the Great Eastern, 
and various other important ‘functions’; so that he was able 
to supply his readers with sketches taken on the spot, while the 
opposition journal depended for the most part upon the facile 
and inexhausible imagination of Mr. John Gilbert. The 
account of Palmer’s trial, by-the-by, shows that the new 
journalism is not so very new. We cannot take much interest, 
we confess, in Mr. Vizetelly’s strenuous efforts to secure the 
repeal of the Newspaper Stamp Act ; but we follow him cheer- 
fully to the Tyrol (where Ae was following the footsteps of Mr. 
Longfellow) and to Homburg, and watch his fortune at the 
tables with breathless excitement; and we join most heartily 
in the unaffected glee with which he relates how he palmed ofi 
upon the press and the public, during the ’49,a pretended 
gold-finder’s diary from the pen of a fictitious J. Tyrwhitt 
Brooks, M.D. But unquestionably the best part of these 
volumes is that which deals with Mr. Vizetelly’s residence in 
Paris as a newspaper correspondent. He saw everything 
and went everywhere. Nothing comes amiss to his pen: 
the exhibition of ’67, the career of De Foy the matrimonial agent; 
the wine-producing districts of France, the life of Parisian 
journalists and of Parisian chiffoniers—all these subjects are 
handled with a light and agreeable touch; and the book is 
padded with little of that scandal about the Court of Napoleon 
III. which it is so strong a temptation for the professional 
remembrancer to set down in malice. We particularly recom- 
mend the chapter in which are set forth some of the odd 
ways in which a living may be earned in Paris; for example, in 
the professions of ‘ guardian angel,’ contractor for ‘ harlequins, 
maker of coxcombs, and painter of turkeys’ legs. We only 
wish that Mr. Vizetelly had substituted for the earlier portion of 
his book a full account of Paris during the siege and during the 
Commune ; but the story of the last three-and-twenty years 1s 
compressed into less than twenty pages. 

It would be unjust to part from Mr. Vizetelly without a word 
of praise for the spirit in which he has compiled his Reco//ec- 
tions. There is not a trace of that ill-nature, of that carping 
and envious spirit, which would have been more than excusable 
in an old man whose pecuniary ruin, as he says, was brought 
about a few years ago by the persecution of a band of fanatics. 
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We do not mean to say that the translations of Gaboriau, of 
Du Boisgobey, of Zola, which issued from Mr. Vizetelly’s pub- 
lishing house were distinguished by any very high degree of 
literary merit. But we charge with folly the persons who insti- 
gated the malicious and vindictive prosecution which consigned 
Mr. Vizetelly to prison and to penury; and we charge them 
with worse than folly—with cowardice and meanness—in not 
having the courage of the opinions they so loudly profess, and 
in not endeavouring to inflict upon the author during his recent 
visit to England a share of the punishment which they found 
it easier to mete out tothe mere publisher of a translation, 
\\. Zola has stolen a whole stud of horses: Mr. Vizetelly barely 
looked over the hedge. Such is the Puritan conception of 
justice, 


A PUPIL OF BLAKE 


A Memoir of Edward Calvert. By His THIRD SON. 
London : Sampson Low. 


Mr. Calvert has not been dead many years; there are still 
those alive that knew him, and yet the tone and temper of his 
biography, no less than the quality of his achievement, carry you 
back into the dim past. He was of that Brotherhood which 
dreamed dreams and saw visions. He approached both art 
and life in a serious attitude of prayer. With Blake, Palmer, 
and Mr. Richmond he worked out his salvation, and as you 
read of his doubts and heartburnings you wonder if it was ever 
thus that the painters of the Early Victorian Era conversed, or 
whether only such discourses are preserved to us as are calcu- 
lated to enhance the reputation of a blameless epoch. What- 
ever the truth may be, it is obvious that Ruskin was not so 
much a leader as a mouthpiece. The history of the years 
which preceded the publication of J/odern Painters is being 
written chapter by chapter, and every new page goes to prove 
that the Prophet of Coniston did but thread together the 
erroneous opinions which served a perversely moral generation 
for criticism. That Blake was largely responsible for the 
vague sentimentality and vaguer mysticism which befogged so 
many of his contemporaries is doubtless true, and it is pleasant 
to reflect, as we turn to the story of Calvert’s career, that if the 
present age has lost ‘tone,’ at least it lives its life in a fresher, 
drier atmosphere. 

Edward Calvert was born at Appledore nearly a century ago, 
and was destined by his parents for an active profession. He 
entered the navy, fought on board the 4/ésox at the bombard- 
ment of Algiers, and, when he retired at the age of twenty-one, 
he had already rendered his country conspicuous service. The 
rest of his life was uneventful. An introduction to Fuseli pro- 
cured him admission to the Academy Schools. He fell under 
the conflicting influences of Blake and Claude, and henceforth 
devoted himself to art with enthusiastic singleness of purpose. 
His acquaintance with Blake had an immediate effect upon his 
work. He produced between 1827 and 1829 a series of 
wood-engravings, whose origin is at once obvious. Ingeni- 
ously primitive and awkward to look upon, they are handled 
with a firmer hand and an easier mastery than their models, 
and the line is generally strong and characteristic. ‘heir 
interest is historical rather than artistic ; yet, as they are printed 
in this massive volume, they are well worth comparison with 
the freer, larger style of to-day ; and truthfully may we boast 
that the art of drawing in black and white has not retrogressed. 
But it is not as an engraver nor as an imitator of Blake that 
Calvert claims our respect. Claude and the Classics more 
powerfully influenced him, and it was only when he worked 
in oil that these influences had their due effect. Such a 
work as The Arcadian Shepherds Moving their Flocks at 
Dawn is, within its limits, a masterpiece. The composition is 
simple and dignified; the colour, if monotonous, is still not 
without harmony ; and the gift of imagination is unmistakable. 
If the arrangement be severely classic, there is a touch of 
romance in the sentiment, which brings Calvert into sympathy 
with the French romantigues ; and be it remembered that the 
touch is always expressive, the style always personal. Variety 
of colour, ingenuity of composition you need not expect. 
Calvert confessed himself that he always aimed at gold, and it 
is plain that he often declined upon yellow. But he is at least 
a little master, and the present biography should enhance a 
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reputation which would doubtless have been greater but for the 
painter’s genuine modesty and dislike of exhibition. 

His views, though not uniformly intelligent, are at times 
surprisingly just. You detect the voice of sentiment in his 
hatred of portrait painting, in his conviction that ‘the union of 
imaginative excellence with resemblance to the individual’ is 
impossible. As though an artist were prevented by a trivial 
duty to his sitter from making a noble decoration! But the 
following injunction is of excellent purpose, if expressed with 
affectation : ‘Boldly dare to omit the irrelevant, and let the 
features of the passion be modulated in fewness.’ Also there 
is much truth in the epigram : ‘ In painting, physical truth must 
always be ready for translation into musical truth.’ However, 
all is not so wise, and he would not have belonged to his 
generation if he could not Ruskinise with the wildest of them. 
His third son, who has undertaken the pious task of biography, 
is not happily guided. He is plainly unaccustomed to write 
and though on the whole he has done his work with modesty 
and refinement, he constantly slips into the foolish or incompre- 
hensible. ‘Thus, of his father’s engravings he writes: ‘ Unpre- 
tending and prayerful, they are eloquent in the glow of their 
own inspiration ’—a statement which is nearer nonsense than 
criticism. And his judgments are seldom actuated by anything 
better than a very natural reverence. The book is somewhat 
cumbersome to read; but it is handsomely printed, and the 
illustrations will give a very just estimate of the work of a 
painter, who, until the exhibition last winter at Burlington 
House, had attained the obscurity which was the end of his 
modest ambition. 


THE ZAMBESI 


The Zambest Basin and Nyassaland. By DANIEL J. RANKIN, 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 


It is ten years since Mr. Rankin went to the Zambesi, 
and that is a long time in the history of the great East 
African river. For centuries the Portuguese had slept at this 
main door to the wealth and the wonders of Monomo- 
tapa. Now they have awakened ; or rather they have been 
roused from their slumber. The Arab in those days had 
the run of the interior ; he traded in black and white ivory 
with the scum of Oporto and Lisbon, and though he has 
not been chased away, he is at least warned off. There 
are steamers on the Nyassa, and thriving coffee planta- 
tions on the Shiré highlands. Gold prospectors are roaming 
over the Makanga and Barotsé countries. The new Emperor 
of Monomotapa is Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and Mr, H. H. Johnston 
is his satrap in Nyassaland. When Mr. Rankin reached the 
scene the Zambesian revolution was in its early stage. He 
was attached to the staff of Captain Foot, the first British 
Consul sent to Central Africa, and his destination was 
Blantyre. He had been reading the travellers’ tales and those 
even wilder romances, the reports of missionaries, The 
Zambesi and Africa were not quite what his fancy painted thems 
In particular, the pleasures of life on board the African Lakes 
Company’s saloon steamer Lake Nyassa, to which the party 
and their luggage were transhipped for the up-river voyage, 
fell below their promise. The ladies were stuffed in a kind 
of stokehole, where they slept to the accompaniment of a 
black baling out the crazy craft with a tin pannikin on the 
other side of a blanket partition. The rest of the saloon 
passengers had to house in a nook of the deck, among goats 
and fowls. Fare and attendance were in keeping ; the sun 
burned like a fiery furnace, and the mosquitos and other insect 
plagues of the tropics bit and stung with ferocious persistency. 
At Blantyre, when they reached it, the conditions of life were still 
primitive. Civilisation was represented, indeed, by the mud- 
walls and grass roof of the little place of prayer of the Scotch 
Missionaries. But lions successfully stalked the worshippers 
in the jungle tracks between their huts and the pews. Now 
there is a big church, in the cathedral style—‘a little off the 
plumb,’ and so symbolic of missionary effort—in Central Africa. 
The hill-sides are covered with thriving coffee plantations. 
There are ‘villa residences’ around, and the broad macadamised 
roads of civilisation have replaced the narrow paths of the 
native. 

Mr. Rankin turns the hardships and mishaps of those 
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early days to excellent account. He has a pretty trick 
of farce, and he uses it freely in describing a Zambesi 
voyage in ’83. He is disposed to regret those gool old 
times. Big game and strange adventures are harder to 
come by now than they were ten years ago. Time was 
when the first duty of a passenger by the pioneer river steamer 
en reaching his destination might be to set off on a cutting- 
out expedition. And after rescuing the vessel at the risk 
of his life, he might find a little bill lodged against him by 
the owners, charging him the regular fare for the distance 
between the scene of capture and the station whither he had 
brought her. The hippopotamus in those days was among 
the dangers and plagues of the river. Now there are only a 
few hundred head left in the whole course of the navigable 
waterways of the Zambesi, and the rivers that knew this huge 
pachyderm will soon know it no more. The elephant, the lion, 
and other beasts of prey or of the chase, including the slave- 
raider, also become scarce as the European makes his foot- 
hold more secure at Blantyre, Tet¢é, and the Chindé mouth 
of the Zambesi. Mr. Rankin has had an important share in 
the work; for it will be remembered that it was he who first 
surveyed this approach from the sea to the great internal chain 
of waterways, and demonstrated that vessels of light draught 
could safely pass up by this route without transhipping cargo. 
The influence this discovery is destined to make on the future 
of Central Africa is incalculable. But perhaps it is looking too 
far ahead to talk, as the author does, of the stream of commerce 
which is to flow northward from the Nyassa system into Tan- 
ganyila, and thence to the Nile and the Mediterranean. At 
least, expectations based on a scheme of an International Flotilla 
Company, to carry this traffic, should be kept within modest 
bounds, unless, indeed, it should prove that the coal deposits 
on the Zambesi banks within the limits of steam navigation, 
and the gold reefs of the Makanga highlands, are as rich and 
extensive as Mr. Rankin suggests. 

His pioneering expedition into this region, so far as we may 
gather from his narrative, was rather superficial and inconclu- 
sive in its results. He would turn the Arab and the Portuguese 
into ‘agents of civilisation,’ and this, although a tough task, is 
worth attempting, and by no means hopeless. Portugal is 
beginning to send better material to East Africa than her 
convicts, and the Arab, when his finer ichor is not too much 
adulterated with black blood, has many admirable qualities. 
The two great obstructions, however, still remain—the climate 
and the black man’s nature ; and they are probably irremovable. 
Like others who have ‘a stake in A‘rica,’ Mr. Rankin has his 
fling at Administrator Johnston. It is a subject whereon the 
public should suspend judgment. It is easy to make charges 
when there is none to answer, and when the full facts cannot be 
known. Missionaries, it is well to remember, may be good 
enough missionaries, but they are not necessarily good judges 
of men nor of those m2thods which are su stituted for their own 
unquestioned authority ; planters and land-investors, prospec- 
tors and projectors, have their own fish to fry. The British 
Proconsul in Nyassaland meanwhile holds on his path. If he 
has not yet said anything to his critics, we may be sure that it 
is not because he has nothing to say. 


AN IRISH REBEL 


The Autobiography of Theobald Wolfe Tone. 1763-1798. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by R. BARRY O’BRIEN. 
London : Unwin. 


Wolfe Tone was a rebel, who avoided his deserts by cutting 
his throat : Wolfe Tone was an enlightened and disinterested 
patriot, whose name is brightest and highest in the Irish martyr- 
ology. Here in a concrete example you have the Home Rule 
and the Unionist points of view; and the study of the man 
and autobiography will furnish both sides with arguments, 
establish their several beliefs, and help but little to eluci- 
date the Irish problem for them that keep an open mind 
about Ireland. 

It is an interesting book in itself, but nobody except an Irish 
Nationalist can think that there is not twice as much of it as 
there ought to be. Rebel or patriot, Wolfe Tone was vain, 
half-educated, imprudent, and theatrical. Full of energy, fired 
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with enthusiasm of a sort, he was wholly lacking in the 
statesman’s quality, and missed his only possible vocation when 
his proposal to start a buccaneering colony in the South Seas 
was very properly ignored by Pitt. This plan of his is interest. 
ing, and he tells the story with engaging frankness. He was 
reading law at the Temple with an idea of supporting his 
young wife by practising at the English bar. His brother 
Wiil—a young volunteer on leave from the East India Com- 
pany’s service—and a certain Benjamin Phipps of Cork were 
his constant companions ; and these three hatched a scheme 
‘to establish a colony in one of Cooke’s newly discovered islands 
in the South Seas ona military plan, for all my ideas are in 
that track, in order to put a bridle on Spain in time of peace, 
and to annoy her grievously in that quarter in time of war.’ 

They drew up a memorial to Mr. Pitt, which Wolfe handed 
in to the porter in Downing Street. They waited—‘I will not 
say patiently ’—for about ten days ; then Wolfe wrote praying 
for an answer ; no answer came. ‘In a transport of rage,’ he 
made a vow ‘ If ever 1 have an oppor.unity I will make Mr. Pitt 
sorry.’ (Just before his last journey to France, ‘ Perhaps,’ says 
he, ‘fortune may yet enable me to fulfil that resolution.’ 
Baulked of a kingdom in the South Seas, Wolfe and his brother 
went to the India House, and asked to be sent to India at once ; 
but they were told to wait (for some months) till the next ships 
sailed. Wolfe was only twenty-five; but he was too incorrigibly 
idle to succeed in learning even the rudiments of the law. 
there was nothing for it but to turn politician. So he returned 
to Dublin and his wife and child, plunged into the sewer of 
patriotism, and set himself to find a way to keep his oath 
against Pitt. It is not a pretty story, though he is in no way 
ashamed of it. It may be granted that he was the most 
capable patriot of them all; it must also be granted that his 
patriotism was largely an affair of idleness and disappointed 
vanity. He had sought the patronage of the Ponsonbys, who 
would have none of him save as an occasional pamphleteer. 
He would be content with a seat in Parliament anda fixed income; 
and these he could not get; so he went in for the last resource 
of scoundrels, founded the United Irishmen, and came nearer 
the destruction of his country than any rebel of them all. 
This is a plain statement of the facts of his case; and they 
may glorify the man who will. 

He was the eldest son of a coachmaker, reduced to poverty 
by litigation. His parents (he says) were ‘very much like 
other people ;’ but their children, four in number, were every 
one of them possessed by ‘a wild spirit of adventure.’ In 
Wolfe himself this wild spirit was chiefly an incentive to idleness. 
He lounged through school after school ; he disappointed his 
father’s hope that he would achieve a Fellowship at Trinity ; 
and at twenty-three made a runaway match with a girl of 
seventeen. He had not a sixpence, and the lady’s father was 
not more than passably well-to-do; so for years the young 
people and their children were supported by Mrs. Tone’s 
grandfather, ‘a rich old clergyman of the name of Fanning.’ 
They were happy—at least, Tone says so; but it is hard to 
believe that Mrs. Tone’s married years were a prolonged 
honeymoon. Tone’s letters to her (they are given here) are 
full of affection and solicitude ; but though drunkard may be 
too strong a word, there is no denying that Tone was very 
frequently drunk. For the rest, his political aim was the 
disruption of Ireland from Britain. He was an out-and-out Re- 
publican ; and ‘to subvert the tyranny of our execrable Govern- 
ment, to break the connection with England, the never-failing 
source of our political evils, and to assert the independence of 
my country’—these were his objects; while ‘to unite the whole 
people of Ireland to abolish the memory of our past dissensions, 
and to substitute the common name of Irishmen in place of the 
denomination of Protestant, Catholic, and Dissenter—these 
were my means.’ He goes on to say that, Protestant though 
he was, he despaired of his co-religionists from the outset; but, 
for the Catholics, ‘I well knew that there existed in the breast 
of every Irish Catholic an inextirpable abhorrence of the English 
name and power.’ His opinion of the Ulster Dissenters is well 
worth quoting now; ‘It is their fate in political wisdom ever 
to be in advance of their countrymen.’ This is why he wrote 
appeals to them, and addressed their clubs, and rejoiced when, 
with their aid, he ultimately founded the Society of United 
Irishmen. His autobiography is full of details as to the incep- 
tion and the organisation of this most powerful and pernicious 
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instrument—the parent of the Fenian Society, as of the Land 
and National Leagues. 

Much of the book is not even interesting to the historian. 
Indeed it is not till we reach the crowning achievement of Tone’s 
life that the interest in his papers is anything like sustained. The 
Duke of Wellington put the matter in a nutshell: ‘Tone was a 
most extraordinary man, and his history is the most curious 
history of those times. With a hundred guineas in his pocket, 
unknown and unrecommended, he went to Paris to overturn 
the British Government in Ireland. He asked for a large 
force, Lord Edward Fitzgerald for a small one,’ and ‘they 
listened to Tone. On Decembder 16, 1796, forty-three French 
ships, with 14,000 men on board, set sail from Brest. Hoche 
was in command ; Grouchy was second; Tone himself was 
adjutant-general. The elements fought for Britain ; and Hoche 
never reached Ireland. Thirty-five out of the forty-three ships 
cast anchor in Bantry Bay, but Grouchy procrastinated, and 
did Britain good service ; till a storm arose, and scattered the 
fleet, and the danger was past. Seldom has this Empire had 
so narrow an escape. Had Hoche arrived and landed fourteen 
thousand men, Ireland must certainly have been lost, and could 
only have been regained at the cost of a long, bloody, and em- 
bittering campaign. When you consider how narrow the 
chance and how second-rate the means, your only feeling is 
one of astonishment that Home Rule should be a question 
still. Had Tone been anything but a rest!ess politician with 
military instincts, France would not have stopped by the way ; 
and Hoche, with fourteen thousand Frenchmen in a hostile 
Ireland, might well have made Waterloo impossible. And 
yet there are Englishmen who would give Ireland an independent 
Executive. 

Mr. Barry O’Brien has done his work as editor with care and 
discrimination. His notes are full of information and not too 
numerous, and his introduction is short and pointed. 


ALMOST PRECIPITOUS 


Abnormal Man, being Essays on Education and Crime and 
Related Subjects with Digests of Literature and a Biblio- 
graphy. By ARTHUR MACDONALD, Specialist in the 
Bureau of Education. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 


The Government of ‘These States’ comprises a Bureau of 
Educatioa, and the Bureau of Education contains a ‘ specialist ’ 
named Dr. Arthur MacDonald, and that specialist has writtea 
or compiled or edited a ‘Circular of Information’, and that 
circular is ‘ No. 4, 1893’. In order to make it look like a book, 
Dr. MacDonald has given it the title Adnormal Man—a plea- 
sant name for a blue-book. More than half the volume 
—that is to say, a matter of some 220 pages—is occupied 
by the bibliography, a closely printed list which seems intended 
to include the name of every book, pamphlet or article, ever 
written about education or crime, or any subject related to 
either of them. The other half is divided into sections 
respectively entitled ‘Education and Crime’, ‘Criminology’, 
‘Criminal Sociology’, ‘Alcoholism’, ‘Insanity and Genius’, 
and ‘ Sociological, Ethical, and Charitological Literature.’ It 
consists of abstracts and condensed notices of every book, 
pamphlet, or article that Dr. MacDonald has been able, with 
all the resources of his ‘ Bureau’ at his back, to discover to have 
been published by anybody, anywhere, at any time, upon any 
of the subjects included in the scope of Admormal Man. 

Of Dr. MacDonald himself it is not necessary to say much, 
He talks of individuals differing ‘little or none at all’ from 
other individuals, he describes somebody as a most dis- 
tinguished ‘ medical legalist,’ and somebody else as a ‘savant 
criminologist,’ he is capable, as we have seen, of the phrase 
‘charitological literature,’ and he habitually writes ‘ incarnate’ 
when he means ‘inculcate.’ Of course, if the American 
Government likes employing this kind of specialist to prepare 
circulars of information for it, we have nothing to say, except 
that the circumstance is fortunate for this kind of specialist. 

The curiosity of the publication is threefold. In che first 
p'aceit is very odd that the Americans should deem it worth 
while to spend public money in making dictionaries of pub- 
lished matter upon a set of pseudo-scientific subjects which are 
and must remain so entirely speculative as these. In the second 
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place, if they must have such a dictionary one would have 
expected it to be worth while to employ somebody to write it 
who could express himself with moderate grace and correctness 
of language. And lastly, there is what Dr. MacDonald calls, 
in perhaps the sole happy phrase that his volume contains, 
‘the rapid and almost precipitous march of criminal anthro- 
pology ’ itself. It is obvious to anybody who is acquainted 
with the sham scientific speculations of Lombroso and the 
Lombrosians, that the subject is almost fatally attractive to 
writers of a certain class. Inasmuch as it is all nonsense 
together nobody can be too dull or too feeble to have something 
to say about it ; and inasmuch as its principle is to treat rogues 
and villains as the interesting victims of those cruel social 
and legal arrangements which will persist in recognising the 
fact that some people are stronger, better, and more deservin: 
than others, the inquiry admirably suits those minds whose 
keynote is a timorous sentimentality, and a thoroughly well- 
founded belief in their own worthlessness. It is gratifying to 
note that while Americans, Italians, Germans, and Frenchmen, 
have pour: d out books and articles by the score to be chucked 
into Dr. MacDonald’s rubbish heap, the United Kingdom has 
contributed little or nothing. As to practical consequences, 
these have followed, so far as is known, in America only, and 
with what results upon the increase of all the more serious 
kinds of crime, the American themselves have lately been 
acknowledging with noisy dismay. 

There are of course differences of opinion among the 
criminal sociologists and anthropologists, but speaking broadly, 
they are in substantial agreement as to the value of ‘indeter- 
minate sentences,’ and the nurture of criminals upon gym- 
nastics, musical drill, Emerson, Browning, and Rossetti, infinite 
rewards, and hardly any punishments. ‘ Gated from choir- 
practice for a week,’ ‘degraded from the Emerson symposium, 
and ‘three days’ deprivation of chocolate in bed in the morn- 
ing, are the influences whereby these respectable doctors 
would bring home to the mind of the experienced burglar the 
sinfulness of kicking his warder or frightening the chaplain 
with coarse expressions. The ‘insanity and genius’ depart- 
ment, chiefly drawn, it would seem, from Mr. Nisbet’s master- 
piece, contains much that is ridiculous, bat little or nothing 
that is positively new. We are pleased to learn on one 
page that the first Duke of Wellington died ‘ from an attack of’ 
epilepsy, and on the next that he died ‘from an apoplectic 
attack.’ Of course the allegation of some casual person that 
the Duke died from either or neither or both of these disease; 
conclusively proves that he was mad. Elsewhere we are told 
in detail how Sir Walter Scott, having heard of Byron’s death, 
thought he saw a vision of Byron as he came into a room, but 
when he looked again it was ‘drapery’ ona ‘screen.’ Many and 
very various have been the limitations suggested for the duties of 
a State Government, but never, to our knowledge, have they been 
theoretically extended far enough to include the publication of 
‘circulars’ of such ‘information’ as this. 


FICTION 


Mr. Gilbert Parker’s 7he Tresfasser (Bristol : Arrowsmith) 
is altogether a slighter and less ambitious work than J/rs. 
Falchion, \t contains no study of character so elaborate, and 
its theme is an easier one for a novelist’s effects, because it is 
more strikingly and obviously romantic, runs less in beaten 
tracks. Mrs. Falchion represented a departure from primitive 
types set in a primitive background, and this is, in its essence 
and its spirit, to a great extent a return to them. We say this 
in the face of the facts that the latter part of Mrs. Falchion 
took you to Canada, and that the action of Zhe 7resfasser is in 
an English country-house, in London and in France ; for whereas 
the chief characters of the former book were rather commonly 
civilised, here you have for hero a man with a dash of Indian 
blood in him and a past history in the wild places of the earth, 
a half-breed servant, a Romany girl, and, for another leading 
personage, a man who represents civilisation’s eccentricities, 
which lead quite as much as savage modes to abnormal inci- 
dents. But if it represent a return in theme, it represents, 
more than the other, 2 mastery of a different species of writing. 
We objected to A/rs. Falchion that it was like a number of 
short stories, loosely put together, rather than a coherent long 
story, aS was natural in a writer whose short stories had been 
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many and distinguished: there ‘is no such fault to find with 
The Trespasser. Its action is strictly connected, it is a 
complete tale; although like life it is in a sense un- 
finished. That is the most important fact about the last 
effort of a writer who has done good work and given 
a promise of better: having attempted an order of writing 
new to him, and more or less (from the point of view of scheme) 
failed, he has now made a second venture, and from that point 
of view succeeded. Otherwise, there is little to say to those 
familiar with his work. The central character, an English 
aristocrat on one side, half French, half Indian on the other, 
returns, after a youth spent in the wildest adventures, to his 
grandfather, and takes his place in the county. The character 
is full of possibilities, of which the author makes a good but 
not the best conceivable use ; it is clean and bold, hardly subtle 
or very nicely finished. He avoids (quite consciously) the mis- 
take of any approach to flabby sentimentality in his hero and 
other men of his caste, though the situations might easily have 
led to it. But in choosing to complicate his chief character by 
making him a sort of reproduction of an ancestor slain at 
Naseby, even to the extent of remembering events of which he 
never heard, he does, we think, unwisely, because it is irrelevant 
and leads to nothing, and introduces a sense of mysticism 
inimical to the total effect. Of the other characters, most are 
slightly drawn and belong to familiar types, but are accurate 
so far as they go; one, a cynical man of the world, is just a 
little theatrical. Of the incidents, which are many and drama- 
tic, Mr. Parker shows his cunning at its best in that where an 
old woman is told of the killing of her son by the man who 
(excusably) did the deed. The fault of the book is an occa- 
sional violence and air of melodrama, in the case of the cynic 
aforementioned, for example, and in the too rapid political 
success of his hero ; this is not, however, a very discouraging 
defect. The book, on the whole, is worthy of Mr. Parker, but 
not up to his possibilities. It shows a successful handling of 
a form different to that of his short stories, but, though an 
interesting and suggestive story, is not in quality an improve- 
ment on the best of them. 

Mrs. Steel has written many admirable short stories of Indian 
life ; now she challenges criticism with a three-volume novel, 
Miss Stuarts Legacy (London: Macmillan). It is to be feared 
that her many admirers will regret her daring brilliancy. The 
book is clever and abounds in excellent stuff; it is instinct with 
knowledge of the Asiatic—informed with experience not only 
of Anglo-Indian life, but of the manners, thoughts, and feelings 
of Mahommedan and Hindu ; but it is not a good novel. You 
can sympathise with a man in love with a married woman, and 
you may admire his restraint and his chivalry ; but you are 
irritated and annoyed when his widowed mistress is left no future 
but the superintendence of a hospital for idiot children. As a 
whole, Miss Stuart’s Legacy is bad art : it produces the impres- 
sion of being not an organic book but a string of episodes. 
This is the more annoying in that Mrs. Steel has shown that 
she can be so reticent, so strong, and so pathetic as she some- 
times is—most notably in the incident of Dick Smith’s death, 
which, though it is not wholly convincing, is yet good 
enough to remind you of Mr. Rudyard Kipling at his good 
moments. For that scene alone the book is worth reading, and 
there are others nearly as good. Mrs. Steel must recognise 
her limitations, and eschew the patronage of Mudie. Then we 
may look for more delightful pictures of that life in India of 
which the ruling race is so deplorably ignorant. 

The second volume of ‘The Modern Library,’ Zhe World’s 
Pleasures (London : Bliss), by Clara Savile-Clarke, is a great 
improvement on the first. It contains five short stories, for the 
most part observed and written with feeling and taste. The 
title ‘ Modern Library’ notwithstanding, Miss Savile-Clarke 
displays no irritating anxiety to catch any air of the moment, 
Of the stories we think ‘ Blue-eyed Pleasure’ is the best ; the 
picture and character of a beautiful and thoughtless little butter- 
fly and the charming tactlessness with which she sought, prettily 
contrite, to right an unintentional wrong, are cleverly presented. 
Another, ‘The Pleasures of Marriage,’ contrives to make you 
feel the essentials of a situation with a touch of justified 
boldness. ‘The Pleasures of Sin’ is not so good; the 
handsome seducer is a notorious trap. The two last are 
slighter, but will serve. Four of the five are sad; in fact, the 
note of hopelessness, though not exactly forced, vibrates a little 
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too persistently, for the facts plead for your sympathy with the 
losers of the game quite sufficiently of themselves. Miss 
Savile-Clarke writes with feeling, as we said, and shows 
occasionally a defect of her quality ; she does not gush, but 
sometimes forgets that restraint in the narrator is necessary to 
proper effect, and should remember that the humour of sorrow 
makes its pain the more apparent. And now for advice. Miss 
Savile-Clarke can observe and has obviously experience of life 
on which to draw ; she should the more strictly, therefore, reject 
what is merely a reflection of fiction. Her work is a little unequal, 
and unceasing exigence with oneself is the first necessity for 
artistic success. But as it stands it is a book to read for itself, 
and because it contains an interesting promise. Whatever else 
it be, it is not commonplace. 

Although the story of A Wasted Crime (London: Chatto & 
Windus) is told by Mr. Christie Murray with his accustomed 
spirit and directness, the first vo'ume is too long for the 
second: the narrative really only consists of one incident, 
and is a little overweighted by preliminaries which are not very 
important. However, when the incident does come it is 
excellently described, and the picture of remorse for an un- 
necessary murder is gruesome enough to make one’s flesh 
creep, even at the end of the nineteenth century. We are to 
understand that young women should not poison their fathers- 
in-law unless it is absolutely imperative—an inference of which 
the qualified morality recalls a certain fellow’s advice to under. 
graduates, ‘ Never get drunk at lunch.’ It is a mere detail: 
but Mr. Murray would probably agree on reflection that an 
acquaintance with the genealogy of county families scarcely 
comes under the head of ‘ archzeology.’ 

In 1920 the eponymous hero of Hartmann the Anarchist 
(London : Edward Arnold) discovered a metal so light that he 
easily made an aérial ship of it, and cruised gaily over London 
for some thirty-six hours, pouring explosive bombs and lighted 
petroleum upon buildings public and private, and slew the 
people who came out to look at him. We are happy to say 
that he broke the clock-tower at Westminster in two, and 
toppled it over. This we know from the frontispiece, 
though the text says ‘the great tower, which should be the 
Victoria Tower. He failed to destroy society, partly because 
his ammunition ran short, and partly because, upon receiving 
a letter from his dying mother, who had been trampled by 
the crowd which came out to enjoy the fun, he yielded to a 
weak remorse, and blew up his ship, his crew of three dozen 
desperadoes, and his estimable self. The story, told, of course, 
by one who inadvertently became a passenger in the ship, is in 
the manner of Jules Verne, and is somewhat inartistically 
related by E. Douglas Fawcett. The hero’s name is ill-chosen, 
as it is that by which an alleged Nihilist was actually known, 
who was supposed to have blown up an Imperial train in 
Russia with partial success. With still worse taste his second 
in command is called ‘John Burnett, journalist and agitator, 
and the pictures of him bear a considerable general re- 
semblance to Mr. John Burns. Mr. Fawcett thinks a large 
balloon can be made to collapse by a single shot from a 
revolver, and he describes the inquiry ‘ when and how the first 
blow will be struck?’ as ‘a rather leading question.’ One 
would like to know what he imagines a ‘leading question’ to 
be. The pictures, though not possessing more artistic merit 
than is usual, are rather clever, and altogether the volume may 
serve to amuse an idle moment. 

Mrs. or Miss C. Y. Hargreaves—Miss, we are inclined to 
think by reason of a passage on page 312—has written the 
romance of Paul Romer (London: Black) in pathetically 
feeble and inaccurate English. ‘Stealing amongst the people 
with a noiseless tread and indiscriminate touch crept that 
insidious enemy, influenza, la grippe, call it what you will, 
baffling scientists, doctors, nurses, culling his [for you may 
even call ‘it’ ‘him,’ if you will] victims from rich and poor, old 
and young, the learned and the unlettered, the wise and the 
simple, until none knew or dared to guess upon whom it 
[again] would next lay its beckoning hand.’ The hero, whose 
eyes become ‘hard’ in moments of emotion, carries about 
with him ‘at all times’ a ‘latent but none the less duly defined 
power.’ An experienced traveller, he talks of coming ‘down 
to the Porte’ from Russia, and we trust that exalted body was 
glad to see him. He and the heroine were vastly pleased with 
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attempt to follow the catalogue minutely, she thought it was 
‘just perfect.’ A rose she had worn once ‘fluttered lightly to 
the ground’—roses are so unsubstantial—and she ‘more than 
once’ ‘ soliloquised to herself.’ The story is very much what 
you might expect. 


THE KEELY CRAZE 


Keely and his Discoveries, Aérial Navigation. By Mrs. 
BLOOMFIELD Moore. London: Kegan Paul. 


Mrs. Bloomfield Moore, with more valour than discretion, has 
attempted a scientific apologia for a certain notorious Keely. 
The case is bad to begin with, and she is no Portia, 
but rather a goodly imitation of the Mother of the Modern 
Gracchi. Fifty years ago as a student at Yale she picked 
up ‘a love of true science which has made the discoveries 
of Keely of such intense interest to her.’ Her work displays 
some literary ability and much desultory reading; but of 
scientific method there is not a vestige : in default of facts she 
prophesies, and in distress of argument—like a modern states- 
man—she invokes High Heaven. 

Probably no country in the world but America could have 
produced Keely ; certainly none other would have nourished 
him. He has two great virtues: a belief in himself and an 
absence of mock-modesty. On scientific subjects his utter- 
ances are sometimes coarse, more often unintelligible : but when 
he writes of himself he becomes not infrequently sublime—as 
thus : ‘There are moments in which | feel that I can measure 
the very stars which shine like Edens in planetary space ; fit 
abodes for beings who have made it the study of their lives on 
earth to create peace and happiness for all around them. 
Every great man‘ fails to reach perfection by his own exalted 
standard. Even Keely has suffered failure in two respects : 
he cannot make any Keely motor work, and he has not carried 
‘peace and happiness’ to the breasts of those shareholders 
from whom he has received large sums of money. 

In the beginnings of the Company (about 1872) it was deter- 
mined that Keely’s ‘notion’ was ‘ ether,’ whereunto ‘compound 
sympathetic vibration’ was afterwards added. This ether is the 
inventionif not the discovery of the ancients ; but untilsome years 
after the formation of the Company in question none had, so 
to speak, succeeded in bottling it up under pressure. Of course, 
Keely and his associates were ignorant of dynamics: and it 
was given out that Keely had discovered a new ‘force ’— 
meaning thereby a new source of energy; that the energy 
obtained from this source would cost dwellers on the earth’s 
surface little or nothing, and would be absolutely illimitable. 
The one difficulty was to control the ‘force,’ and, when at last 
Keely succeeded in reducing it to a trifling intensity of about 
twenty tons to the square inch, demonstrations at the observer’s 
risk were given, the object of which was the reaction on the Com- 
pany’s fluctuating fortunes. Years wenton: Keely sucked the 
Company, and talked tall. Still, no patent was taken out, and no 
Keely engine was persuaded to work. Yet with excursions and 
alarums the stock was kept moving—at onetime it reached a pre- 
mium of 600 per cent—till in 1888, after a sudden descent, the 
shareholders set the law in motion against Keely. Before the 
court, Keely posed as a man of mystery, and was sent to prison 
for contempt ; but on appeal to a higher tribunal he was set at 
liberty, and the proceedings collapsed in inextinguishable 
laughter. By this time the Company was a sucked orange : 
there was therefore no more use for it, and to-day the stock is 
worth less than nothing. Keely is a smart man ; but in worst- 
ing the Company he for the time wrecked himself. 

The next move was to make a virtue of necessity ; wherefore 
Keely explained that he had now discovered the impossibility 
of bottling up ether. To him confessing failure and meditating 
self-destruction, there enters Mrs. Bloomfield Moore. Has the 
breath of his nostrils forsaken him? There shall be press 
notices ; even Zhe Times shall be rigged. Does he hunger for 
hints and properly marked books? He shall have them. Does 
he want the countenance of men of science? She will lecture 
on Keely before Principal Pepper and the staff of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and, further, she will seduce the ears of 
Dewar, Fitzgerald, and Hertz. Will he suffer himself to be 
made a spiritualist? His education shall not be neglected. 
Is it money that lacks? She will supply him, even to the 
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extent of the 10,000 dollars destined originally to found a public 
library in memory of her deceased father. But on conditions. 
Keely shall abandon the immediate hunt for a Keely motor ; 
he shall apply himself to researches on ‘compound ether vibra- 
tion,’ whence will emerge a complete knowledge of ‘ Nature’s 
secret,’ and then the step to the commercial engine and a 
golden harvest will be as natural as easy. Was there ever 
such an angel of light? But even angels have been maltreated, 
and Keely’s is no safe company, as we may judge by the 
following : ‘It was in this year (1888) that a woman interested 
in all branches of science, who had proved to her own satisfac- 
tion the value to humanity, as well as to science, of Keely’s 
discoveries, was deprived of legal and maternal rights on 
account of the delusions that she was very generally believed 
to be under.’ 

It is seriously claimed for Keely that his bombastic nonsense 
concerning ether vibration is the whole truth, whereof centuries 
of science have gained but an inkling. Careful examination 
of Mrs. Moore’s book has failed to disentangle from the mass 
of jargon one single rational idea or one gleam of clear thought. 
Nor is this result surprising. Keely may or may not be an 
impostor pure and simple—that is a question for a court of 
law ; but that he is grossly ignorant is certain. One example 
of Keely, the man of science, is enough: ‘I assume that sound, 
like odour, is a real substance of unknown and wonderful 
tenuity.’ The sub-title of the book is Aérial Navigation. As 
for the plan, it is simple—much too simple: the action of 
gravity is to be suspended or reversed by an occult agency, and 
the speed of the ship must be not less than 500 miles per hour. 
The name of Professor James Dewar occurs in the dedication, 
and afterwards with painful iteration. How does Professor 
Dewar explain these things ? 


AN ANCIENT BUDDHIST RELIQUARY 


Sanchi and its Remains: with Remarks on the Evidence they 
supply as to the Comparatively Modern Date of the Buddhism 
of Gotama, By General F. C. MAtsEy. London: Kegan 
Paul. 


The great s¢ifa or reliquary of Sanchi in Central India is 
one of the noblest existing monuments of Buddhist antiquity. 
Our readers may judge the grandeur of its conception, the 
wonderful elaboration of its detail, from the fine cast of one of 
its gateways now at South Kensington. It is by a curious 
fatality that, though designed by its builders to further the 
cause of truth, to ‘help to turn’ (as they would phrase it) ‘ the 
wheel of the chariot of the True Law,’ it has been made in our 
time the text of a vast amount of erroneous theorising. 

All lovers of constructive art, especially such as know India, 
reverence the name of James Fergusson ; but the most ardent 
admirers of his criticism must now regret that he identified his 
otherwise valuable work on this monument with his mistaken 
views on ‘Tree and Serpent Worship.’ But, however great 
may have been his errors of theory, he never laid claim to 
literary attainments that he did not possess, But nowadays it 
would seem that in Oriental research the draughtsman with no 
equipment save ignorance rushes in where the accomplished 
architect fears to tread. On the excuse of supplying the public 
with some corrections of the drawings employed by Fergusson, 
a quarto volume of wild theory is launched upon us, and the 
affront is aggravated tenfold by an impertinent assumption of 
literary and archeological knowledge. The specialist will at 
the very threshold divine the depth of General Maisey’s attain- 
ments when he finds the very name of a ‘ reliquary’ (‘tope’) in 
both its Sanskrit and Pali forms misspelt, the former error 
being carried right through the book. Again, the author’s 
knowledge of early epigraphic usage may be gauged by his 
remarks on the forms of such elementary_terms as Buddha and 
Dharma, Will it be believed that he deliberately chooses to 
fall into the trap carefully laid out by himself of confusing 
Buddha with Budha, the Indian planet Mercury? Nor is 
this due to mere ignorance of epigraphy, for in the very same 
passage where the perverse blundering occurs as to Buddha 
and Budha we find that this ingenious draughtsman has 
the amazing audacity to accuse Sanskrit lexicographers of 
not ‘sufficiently recognising’ a ‘ distinction between “ dharma ” 
and “dharmma.”’ This is a mistake which the merest tiro in 
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Sanskrit grammar could not mike. What should we think of 
a wily Hindu who found fault with English dictionaries for not 
giving different sets of meanings to ‘judgment’ and ‘judgement’? 
But even worse blunders remain to be noticed. ‘The form. of 
Pali usually called the Gupta character ’—that is a pearl indeed ! 
For Pali is a language with no special character of its own ; 
and of the various characters used for it the Gupta is of one. 
As who should say, ‘ the form of Spanish called Runic!’ 

After what has been said it seems scarcely necessary to 
follow such theories as General Maisey has gathered concerning 
the ‘semi-Mithraic faith’ of ancient India, and the modern 
date of Buddhism compared to Christianity. The curious 
reader, however, will be delighted to read the author's views 
refuted by his friend, General Sir A. Cunningham, in a 
preface. Truly the venerable figure of Sir Alexander now 
bestowing the admonitions of the ‘ candid friend,’ now plenti- 
fully administering the blessings of a Balaam, is a sight for the 
gods! Indeed, the almost touching candour with which the 
author serves us with this prefatory antidote to the bane of the 
text is among the few redeeming features of the book. To this 
may be added the excellent printing and clear drawing. To 
the serious student, however, General Maisey’s lucubrations 
can only be recommended as the gambols of the inebriate helot 
to the youth of Lacedzmon. 


OLD AND NEW 


Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge is known to be a learned Egypto- 
logist and what he writes is not likely to be either inaccurate or 
foolish. His new book, The Mummy (Cambridge: University 
Press), will not add to his reputation. For it is not really a 
book at all, and only a portion of it deals with the subject 
covered by the title. The first hundred pages contain a brief 
history of Egypt which was written as Introduction to the Fitz- 
william Museum Catalogue. Fifty pages are devoted to a 
readable account of the story of the discovery of hieroglyphic 
interpretation, which also has nothing to do with mummies. 
The ‘Egyptian Funeral’ which follows has been published 
before. Inappropriateness likewise chara‘terises much of the 
remainder of the volume, which seems to have been constructed 
on the principle of bringing together various individually 
excellent miscellaneous writings by Dr. Budge, printing them 
in a volume, and then hunting up a name to cover them. 
With some of Dr. Budge’s conclusions we do not agree. He 
adheres to the opinion that the civilising race came into the 
country by way of the Isthmus of Suez, whereas every indication 
points to the route from Kosseir to Keneh as their most probable 
line of approach. He believes the existing Sphinx of Gizeh to 
be of great antiquity. A sphinx there may have been in the 
neighbourhood from pre-historic times but there is no evidence 
to prove that the Sphinx is older than the 18th dynasty. The 
funeral ceremonies he describes are far too long to have been 
performed in a single day. His writing is sometimes slipshod. 
Who ever heard of an axe keeping accounts (p. 168)? ‘The 
axe which he carried when he followed his king to war in order 
to keep the accounts of the army and to make lists of all the 
precious things.’ There is often a Jack of references which 
should have been given; for example (p. 48), ‘although it is 
now proved’ etc.—but where? and by whom? Dr. Budge 
should also have referred to Professor Petrie’s work at Medum 
and Tell-el-Amarna. ‘These and the like are serious blemishes, 
but the book nevertheless contains much good work and may 
be read by persons interested in Egyptology. 

The Irish Unionist Alliance, having slain Home Rule, is 
taking measures to prevent its resurrection. It has decided 
to re-issue in volume form the leaflets and pamphlets that have 
done such good service at English and Scots elections, and 
the first volume, containing five hundred pages of these, has 
just appeared. The literature of the Alliance is, as every one 
knows, extremely outspoken, and some of it—for instance, 
the leafiet, ‘Mr. T. M. Healy: Who is he?’—is not quite in 
good taste, being an unpleasingly successful attempt to fight 
the devil with his own weapons. In a war of personalities and 
strong language, nobody can hope to compete for long with an 
Irish Nationalist member, and the contest is good for neither 
temper nor morals. The volume contains a useful collection 
of quotations from Nationalist speeches and conversations 
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which will serve to show the next generation what an inferior 
person was the Irish agitator of ’90 compared to his prototype 
of 1798. It is even possible that at the next election it will be 
necessary to re-open the subject of Home Rule; but that, as 
Mr. Asquith lately remarked, is ‘an unfashionable senti. 
ment.’ 

The Adventures of Two Hospital Nurses in Mashonaland 
(London : Macmillan) would need forty or fifty years’ keeping 
to bring out the full flavour of its experiences. When Mani. 
caland has become a well developed Colony, like Queensland 
or South Australia, and the story of the Matabele cam. 
paign is as old as that of the first Boer Trek, it will be strange 
indeed to read of the troops of hippos that wallowed in the 
Pungwe, to the peril of the river craft ; of the plains covered by 
great herds of buffalo, deer, and antelope ; of the long weeks of 
toils and delays spent on the journey from the malarial coast 
swamps to the high and healthy tablelands ; of the lions that 
skulked around the camp fires or stalked through the streets ¢{ 
the new settlements, carrying off now a bullock and now a 
native. In those far-off times of our grand-children there wi! 
be zest in hearing how Her Majesty’s mails were brought down 
country in a little dirty parcel tied to the point of an assegai in 
the hands of a naked black man. There will be an interest in the 
troubled infancy of Cecil Rhodes Tulloch, the first white child 
born in Mashonaland, whose mother was carried in Sister Blenner- 
hassett’sarms out of thelying-in hut at Umtali Hospital, which had 
taken fire during her confinement. On the other hand woman 
may develop still more rapidly than African colonisation in 
the next half-century, and it may not seem so courageous and 
creditable a thing for two ladies to push on foot through swamp 
and forest when strong men were compelled to succumb or 
turn back. The Umtali Hospital scheme, under clerical 
control, before Mr. Rhodes came to its aid, was a very 
badly managed business. But that was no fault of Miss 
Blennerhassett or Miss Sleeman. And they had plenty 
of interesting work to lay their hands to besides sick- 
nursing. Itwas the time when the Portuguese flag was being 
driven out of Manicaland; and when Lobengula and Gungun- 
hana made periodical raids on that ‘nation of rabbits,’ the 
Mashonas. There are etchings of the leading characters in 
this drama of Empire—among other:, of Mr. Rhodes, with his 
‘Roman Emperor’ head, and his belief, justified by events, that 
every man can be squared, and of Mr. Selous, who enjoys the 
reputation, unique in Africa, of ‘the man who never tells a lie. 
Miss Blennerhassett is candour itself when she has her pen in 
her hands; just as she is pluck personified when tramping 
through the African bush. 

The Tragedy of the Norse Gods (London: Unwin), by Miss 
Ruth J. Pitt, is an attempt to reproduce ina popular form the 
tragedy and comedy of the poetic and prose Eddas. As the 
compiler truly says the ancient religion of the English race is 
still to most Englishmen untrodden ground. And so here she 
sets herself to tell of Asgard the home of the Asen. The whole 
thing is well and carefully done and yet ’tis after all but a mask 
of shadows, ‘ old and unhappy far off things’ without substance 
or real meaning; such, in short as justifies our present-day 
indifference. The text is competently illustrated by Messrs. 
G. P. Jacomb-Hood and J. A. J. Brindley. 

We have also received the second volume of 7%e Technical 
Educator (London: Cassell), a work unique among encyclo- 
pedias ; Zhe Humour of Holland (London : Scott), translated, 
with an introduction, by A. Werner ; a new edition of Shake- 
speares England (London: Macmillan), by William Winter ; 
an abridged edition of Zhe Life of Catharine Booth (London: 
Salvation Army), by F. de L. Booth-Tucker ; a cheap edition 
of Zime and the Woman (London: Methuen), by Richard 
Pryce; a new edition of Am Ocean Free-Lance (London: 
Sampson Low), by W. Clark Russell ; a cheap edition of A/ora/ 
Philosophy (London: Cassell), by George Combe; new editions 
of Szmon Peter and Ephraim and Helah (London : Hodder), 
by Edwin Hodder; a new edition, being the third, of Zhe 
Kindergarten at Home (London: W. H. Allen), by Emily A. 
E. Shereff ; some specimens of Le¢ts’s Diaries for 1894 (London: 
Cassell), which are handy as useful; an excellent Map of 
Mashonaland and Matabeleland (London: Mathers), by E. P. 
Mathers ; the first monthly part of 7he Royal Natural History 
(Warne), edited by Richard Lydekker ; Zhe Tulip and the 
Sapphire (London: Dicks) by H. de Vere Stacpoole; Zé 
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Manchester Quarterly ; and the latest part of the 7ransactions 
of the Edinburgh Architectural Association, which contains 
much interesting matter. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
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A Third Person. B. M. Croker. White. 2 vols. 

A Question of Penmanship. . B. Walford, Griffith. 

At Society's Expense. Algernon Gissing. Hurst. 3 vols. 
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Bain. Lawrence. 3 vols. 
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5s. 
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Arnold. 3 vols. 
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The Browntes at Home. Palmer Cox. Unwin. 6s. 
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Foreign Books at Foreign Prices, 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 


IMPORTERS OF FOREICN BOOKS, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
_And 20 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


SONGS, MEASURES, 
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BY 
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Sbipping Announcements, 





P.«zO. Mai STEAMERS FROM 
LoNDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 

BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and 
MADRAS via BOMBAY . 

CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, 
CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN, | 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, f 
TASMANTA, MARSEILLES, I 
ALEXANDRIA 


Cheap tie Tickets. 


For particuiars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


Every Week, 


Every 
Fortnight, 








[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete, 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Lim7p) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 








MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 





CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS, MOMBASSA., 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 
BoMBAY. TOWNSVILLE, 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 


Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, Hankey, Sewett & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pai 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London, 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUE/, 


d COLOMBO. 
deinen Head Offices— 


F. GREEN & CO., and 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., see ~~~ eas 


Lonpo 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E. C.; of 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 








hotel Announcements. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim, 
Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, KG, 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery ; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting: 
ro0m ; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur ; table d’hote at separalt 
t ables ; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 
For Tariff, role to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD, 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLaNnv Pace, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band, 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN, 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 


(Birthday Cards, Season Cards, etc.), from negatives by Racpew DARLINGTON, 
F.R.G.S., of Scenery, Ruins, etc.,in Italy, Greece, Asia Minor and Egypt, including : 
—The Virgin’s Tree, Heliopolis (where it is said Mary rested with the child Jesus) ; 


Rhoda Island (where Moses was found by Pharoah’s daughter) ; Great Temple of | 


Karnak, which covered tooo acres ; Statue of Rameses the Great, Thebes, weighing 


yo9 tons (Pharaoh of the Oppression) ; Acropolis from Mars Hiil, Athens ; Site of | 


Temple of Diana, Ephesus; General view of Rome. 1/-, 1/6, 2/6, mounted speci- 


2 
mens, post free, with complete list, 1/--—DARLINGTON & CO., LLANGOLLEN. 


Gold Medal for Amateur Photographers. 
DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS TO NORTH WALES. 
MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G S. _ . 

‘Nothing better could be desired.'—British Weekly. ‘Capital guides.’— 
Scotsman. ‘* Most interesting.’ —Liverpool Mercury. ‘ 

By RALPH DARLINGI\ IN, F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S.—The Vale of Llangollen, 
1/-, post free 1/2. Aberystwith, ‘'owyn, Barmouth, and Cardigan Bay, 1/-, post 
free 1/2. The Welsh Coast and the Valley of the Dee, 1/6, post free 1/8. The 
Birds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Snowdon and the North Wales Coast, éd., post 
free 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Bettws-y-coed and District, 6d., 
post free, 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers, and Ferns of Barmouth, Dolgelly, and 
Cader Idris, 6d. post free 7d. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 





THE 


‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


} 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE PENNY. 
OF ALL NEWSAGENTS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 





Special Terms to Unionist Associations, etc. 


LIGHTS 
HOME RULE. 


Mr. J. A. FROUDE, LL.D. 

Mr. W. E. H. LECKY. 

ProF. TYNDALL, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
PROF. JEBB, D.C.L., LL.D., M.P. 

Stk JOHN LUBBOCK, BART., M.P, 

Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAYM, M.P. 

Mr. H. O. ARNOLD FORSTER, M.P. 
Sik HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., M.P. 
Mr. THOMAS RALEIGH, M.A. 

Mr. CHARLES DARLING, Q.C., M.P. 
Sik JOHN CoLos, K.C.M.G, 

Mr. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 

Mr. A. H. SMITH BARRY, M.P. 


Reprinted from ‘THe NationaL OBSERVER.’ 


THE TIMES says: 
‘We cannot but recommend, as an impressive contribution to the higher 





| literature of the great constitutional campaign, a little pamphlet entitled 
| ‘ Lights on Home Rule.”’ 


THE MORNING POST says: 

‘ The opinions of these gentlemen should exercise great influence on the 
public mind. And it is desirable that their views should obtain the widest 
possible circulation, Unionist Associations will be supplied with copies of 
the pamphlet at cost price.’ 

THE IRISH TIMES says: 

‘It contains opinions of persons of special experience to whose verdict 

upon the Bill the highest weight attaches.’ 
THE GLOBE says: 

‘An extremely valuable pamphlet . . . . which contains a series of most 
powerful arguments. .... No one who really desires to understand what 
Home Rule means should fail to read this.’ 


_ Apply to the Publisher of ‘The National Observer,’ 


115 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





SLOAN & SON, 


Remowal Contractors, 
49 BROUGHTON ST., 67 Castle St., & Depot—Easter Road, 


EDINBURGH. 





Entique and Decorative Furniture. 


R. COWIE, 


89 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French and Dutch Furniture, 
comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes, Oriental Carpets and 
Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 





‘For 400 Wrappers, a oak 
For 500 Wrappers, a Lady’s 





Handsome 
Keyless Watch 





TO BE GIVEN DURING 1893 & 1894 
BON US TO ALL USERS OF VENUS SOAP. 
For 120 Wrappers, Timepiece No, 1, 4in. Dial will be sent, 


For 200 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 2, Gin. Dial will be sent, 
For 350 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 3, 9in. Dial will be sent, 


Full Particulars 
on each Wrapper. 


Picture of the Statue 
VENUS DE MILO, 
Size 17} by 14 in., mounted, 
WILL BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS 
For 25 Wrappers, and 
For 60 Wrappers 


will be sent. 
In Handsome Gilt Frame. 


will be sent, 
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LEA K PERRINS SAUCE. 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears tho 
Signature, thus :— 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmex 
generally. Retail everywhere. 
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LIEBIG COMPANY'S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 


KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
OF TIME. 



























BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE EC 


Player " Original Navy Cut. 














Sold only in 1 os. Packets, and 2, 4, 8 o2., and 1 lb. Tins, 
which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition. 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc, AND TAKE NO OTHER, 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 


’ 
PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 
In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 
The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every smoker :— 

THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the hearts of some of our correspondents. One who dates fromthe High 
Alps, and signs himself ‘Old Screw,’ says :—‘ 1 have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the 
Review of Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco, I am afraid, judged by the 
ordinary standards, I am the most selhsh of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so- called charity ; but 
this scheme of yours appeals at once to the symp: athies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were I in London, | 
would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaintances ; but, 
unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wandererer round the Continent for the next nine months, I can how. 
ever, do a little, and would like to contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOB ACCO, viz. 
- PLAYER’ S NAVY CUT ” (this is not an advertisement). I enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount.’ 
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LIBRARY AND 
COMFORTABLE mnrinnn ing 


EASY CHAIRS eI FURNITURE 

















The Largest and Most Convenient Veg HH 

Furnishing Establishment in the World os Mt : ( 

EASY CHAIRS oe RE : 2 

J ni AN 

a Ht ime 

COMFORTABLE CHAIRS =; see 

> ay eli | bE. eve : 
EASY CHAIRS He BAN 

[Arle & CO. have always an immense i 
assortment of luxuriously comfortable Easy Chairs, Sissy it jh) = 

Settees, and Couches, in different shapes and styles, uphols- = ‘ = = 





The Gnecttian Chair tered in various byes 9 materials, all ready for im- The Improved Bamboo Bookcase 
exceedingly comfortable shape. stuffed all hair, mediate delivery. he Largest Selection of comfortable wi ornamented front 3ft. 6in. wide 3ft. gin. high 
in hardscme Cretorne, £3 3s. Easy Chairs in the World. ift. rin. deep, £1 gs 6d. 
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Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE, Hanson & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 
Published by J. T. Fietp, at the NaTIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, I15 Fleet Street, Lendon, and 68 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
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